ooper Cooper Co, 
“THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS TEAMEN.” Samples and Price List on application. “*# 
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HOLIDAY MAKERS. 


Put ENO’S in your 
traveiling 


MIDLA 


3 3 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
prevents any over - acid 
state of the blood, and 
should be kept in every 
bedroom, in readiness for 
any emergency. It is 
Pleasant, Cooling, Health- 
giving, Refreshing. and In- 
viforating. You cannot 
*verstate its great value in 
keeping the blood PURE 
AND FREE FROM 
DISEASE. 


It is, in fact, Nature’s own 
Remedy, and Unsurpassed. 


3 


CAUTION.—Examine the Cap- 
sule and see that it is marked 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Other- 
wise you have the sincerest form 
of flattery—IMITATION. 


GAME. 
George F. Brooke & Co., 


Established 1811, 


Leadenhall Market, LONDON, 


return highest Market Prices for all kinds of Game 
and Wildfowl. Accounts and Cheques remitted 
daily. 


Bankers—Parr’s, Lonpon. 


Telephone— 


Telegrams — 
“ COLDAIR, LONDON.” 4004 AVENUE. 


Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
and Cattle Trough Association. 


Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Funds Urgently Needed. 

Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 
Offices: 70, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
President: HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G.,ete. 

Chairman: MAJ.-GEN. LORD CHEYLESMORE, C.V.O.- 
Treasurer: HENRY GURNEY, Fsq. 
Secretary: CAPTAIN W. SIMPSON. 

This is the only Society providing free supplies of water for 
man or beast in the streets of London. The Association being 
entirely dependent upon voluntary contributions of the benevolent 
for ability to sustain and extend its work, the Committee very 


earnestly avpeal for liberal help to continue a work which has 
done so much to promote Temperance and alleviate suffering. 


New Folding Boats. 


THE “ ACCORDIAN 


PORTABLE, SIMPLE, SAFE 
For DUCK SHOOTING, FISHING, EXPLORING, Etc. 


Made of the best closely woven Canvas in three sizes. 
Best workmanship and finish. 


Length. Size when Folded. Weight about Price. 
No. 1. 10 ft. 42x20x12in. ... 56lbs. £10 10 O 
No. 2. 12 ft. 42x20x15in. .. 75lbs. ... £12 0 0 
No. 3. 15 ft. 42 20x 1g in. 100 Ibs. £13 10 O 


The No. 1 Size will carry 2 persons comfortably ; 
No. 2—3 persons ; No. 3—4 persons and baggage. 
The above prices include :—1 pair of Jointed Oars, 1 pair_of Metal 
Rowlocks, and a Stout Waterproof Case of Willesden Canvas. 


THEY FOLD into ONE-TENTH of THEIR LENGTH. 


Extended or 
Collapsed in two 
minutes. Will 
travel as personal 
luggage. Carried 
by hand, cart, or 

mule. Youcan 
stand and shoot or 

cast a line with 

perfect saieiy. 


10 ft. Boat fold 


ed in its case ready for !acing up. 


10 ft. Boat extended ready for use. 
Further Particulars and Price List of the Sole \ akers and Patentees: 


THE ACCORDIAN FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 


The Farm, Revelstoke Road, Wimbledon Park, LONDON, S.W. 
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7 Can be tried on the Water at Wimbledon Park by Appointment. 
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WEST FRONT AND ENTRANCE TO DALZELL 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXXV.—LORD HAMILTON OF DALZELL 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


GavIN GEORGE HAMILTON, eldest son of his father, was born in 
1872, and in due course proceeded to Eton, where the sport he 
chiefly pursued was rowing. There are harriers and foxhounds in 
the neighbourhood of Dalzell, and the late Jord being a keen hunting 
man, it was natural that his son should be inducted to the sport, 
though as a matter of fact the Bicester was the pack which his 
father himself chiefly followed. From Eton, Gavin Hamilton pro- 
ceeded to Sandhurst, where his love for horseflesh found some vent 
in polo and with the drag. In due course he obtained a commission 
in the Scots Guards, and the battalion being quartered in Dublin he 
seized the earliest opportunity of making the acquaintance of packs 
of hounds within reach of the Irish capital. His own race-riding 
was confined to regimental events and Point-to-Points, though it is 
probable that if he had extended his operations he would have held 
his own between the flags with good men—when weight permitted— 
for he has deservedly earned the reputation of being an exceptionally 
effective horseman, and the Hamiltons are accustomed to succeed 
NO. CLVIII. VOL. xxvii—Seftember 1908 R 
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in what they undertake. Lord Hamilton was one of the starters in 
a Brigade race in the Badminton country which is still talked 
about. The Daunsey Brook was swollen that day, and the present 
Duke of Beaufort counted twelve men in it at the same time—Lord 
Hamilton was unable to check the calculation, as all his energies 
were occupied in getting to land, he being one of the dozen. 

His beginnings as an owner of racehorses were modest in the 
extreme. His friend Algy Lawson, a keen steeplechase rider, who 
used to pass much of his time at Mr. Arthur Yates’s place schooling 
all sorts of animals over the fences—an operation I have frequently 
watched—had an old horse called Dead Level, and this Lord 
Hamilton bought in ‘partnership with Mr. Charles Yarde Buller. 
It is rather an exciting moment when an owner sees his colours 
carried for the first time, even though the animal who performs 
the operation is not remarkably brilliant; and it was very disap- 
pointing, therefore, that just before Dead Level was due to run 
he split a pastern. Lord Hamilton, however, added to his stud, 
Mr. J. C. Dormer—whose name naturally often appears in these 
sketches, and whose own successful career I am hoping that some 
day he will let me record—undertaking the training of them. Their 
owner has no very clear recollections of what happened to them 
further than that it was not much in the way of winning races. 
Swanshot was one of the lot, and he did earn brackets in his day, 
though not out of his turn; but the outbreak of the South African 
War interfered with the pursuit of the moderate prizes which are 
to be won in the winter by moderate horses, and Loid Hamilton, 
having obtained a commission in the Imperial Yeomanry, was one of 
the first to go out and join Lord Roberts’s army at Bloemfontein. 
Here in the intervals of military duty a good deal of racing was 
talked; for, as it happened, among Lord Hamilton’s comrades were 
Lord Alwyne Compton, who earned his D.S.O. in South Africa; 
Capt. the Hon. Ferdinand Stanley, who gained the same distinction; 
Lord Cowley, who had been devoting a great deal of time to 
‘chasing; Mumford, the trainer; Easton and Hampton, steeplechase 
riders; and a sergeant in the troop was Hollobone, the French 
jockey, who came over to England to ride Ranunculus in the 
National of 1905, and made rather a mess of it, finishing fourth 
when he ought to have been much nearer, and doubtless would 
have been had he followed anything like the shortest course. 

The death of his father and his accession to the peerage brought 
Lord Hamilton back to England, and when, after settling his 
affairs, he found a little leisure, he began to look round for a few 
horses to run on the flat, with some idea of breeding at Dalzell—a 
plan, however, which was abandoned, as the place was found not to 
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be suitable. In 190t Lord Rosebery sold his yearlings, or at any 
rate a number of them; that is to say, he disposed of them for their 
racing career, and Lord Hamilton gave £500 for a daughter of 
Velasquez and Gas, whom he named Valve. She was a long time 
coming to hand, for it was not until September that she made her 
first appearance on a racecourse, when, however, she carried the 
red, white hoop and sleeves home for the Slough Maiden Plate, 
following on by taking another Maiden Plate at Manchester and the 
Ditch Mile Nursery at the Newmarket First October Meeting—her 
only three appearances that season. As so often happens, the filly 
lost her form, and as a three-year-old, though backed for the Oaks, 
made no show behind Our Lassie, Hammerkop, and Skyscraper. 
She started at 50 to 1 in Zinfandel’s Manchester Cup, and indeed 
never won a race during the season, though that she had not gone - 
hopelessly to the bad was shown by her getting second for a handicap 
at Goodwood. But, as does not very often happen, she recovered her 
form next year, leading off with a good second at Lincoln, and dis- 
tinguishing herself in the autumn by winning four races in a week. 
Lord Hamilton has always been a great supporter of Scottish racing, 
with a natural predilection for his own meeting at Lanark; and 
here, on September 28, Valve won the Caledonian Hunt Handicap 
by six lengths. Next day she won the Lothians Handicap at Edin- 
burgh, on the Friday the Edinburgh Handicap, and stopping at 
Leicester on the way home picked up the Camp Handicap. These 
were little fish, truly, but one knows the proverb. 

Another of Lord Hamilton’s purchases was Draconic, who has 
since she left the Turf done her owner good service in the paddocks, 
for she will be known as the dam of the smart Braxfield, who has 
won a couple of races this season, beating Electra as well as Water 
Jacket, Valens, and Briolet ; and when not quite successful has done 
distinctly well by running second to Lantana at Newbury, and third 
to Coastwise and Temnos at Epsom. The late Hugh Owen was a 
great racing ally of Lord Hamilton, and once had a disagreeable 
experience on this mare, in a race at Stockbridge. He was making 
an attempt to come up on the inside of Mr. Saunders-Davies, and 
that accomplished rider not unnaturally refused to give way, the 
result being that Hugh Owen was obliged to go the wrong side of 
a post; he was, of course, out of the race, but rather foolishly 
joined in again as the field were turning for home. Of course he 
made no effort to win—that is to say, to come in first—and the crowd 
jumped at the conclusion that he was not trying, the result being 
that an exceedingly stormy reception awaited him. During her 
career Draconic won no fewer than twenty-eight races—hard work, 
which, however, has not impaired her maternal powers. 
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The most expensive animal that has carried Lord Hamilton’s 
colours is Topiary, the bay daughter of Orme and Plaisanterie, who 
cost 3,000 guineas at the Doncaster sales of 1902, the lot following 
another 3,000-guinea animal, Sir John Thursby having paid that 
sum for John o’ Gaunt. As a two-year-old Topiary always just 
found something to beat her. She was second to Isleman for the 
Moulton Stakes at Goodwood, when odds were laid on His Majesty’s 
disappointing filly Piari; second again to Santry for the Ashley 
Stakes at Lewes, second for the Prince of Wales’s Plate at York, 
third to Andover for the Champion Breeders’ Stakes at Derby; and, 
indeed, only won a single race during her career—the Mauldslie 
Castle Plate at Lanark. Here she had two opponents, one whom 


FOXHILL, WHERE LORD HAMILTON'S HORSES ARE TRAINED 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Lord Hamilton describes as a “ woolly-looking animal,” home- 
trained; and in consequence of something which happened in the 
race—it is better not to go too much into detail—the jockey of the 
third was suspended. This being the case, Topiary could not well 
help landing the odds of 8 to 1 which were laid on her; but her 
owner had the luck to sell her for 2,000 guineas. Other animals 
that have successfully carried the red, white hoop and sleeves were 
Brother Bill and Cherry Ripe, the latter, as many readers will 
remember, a useful colt, who, like Valve, carried off the Ditch Mile 
Nursery. His performances are so recent that they will scarcely 
have passed out of recollection, but it may be noted that in six of 
his seven races as a three-year-old he won thrice and was thrice 
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second—an excellent record. Before the Epsom Meeting of 1go04 
Colonel Walker’s Cherry Lass and Brother Bill were galloped with 
Vedas, who had run four times without being beaten. Vedas carried 
8st. 71b., Brother Bill and Cherry Lass 8st. each, and Cherry Lass 
won by a length from Vedas, with Brother Bill only a head behind. 
Up to the present Lord Hamilton has occupied a modest position 
in the list of winning owners, but doubtless his day will come, for if 
he takes a fancy to an animal he is prepared to buy it at a fair 
price, even if that price happens to be a long one, the 3,000-guinea 


THE FOXHILL STRING ON THE ROAD 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Topiary to wit. He has a few mares at Captain Fetherstonhaugh's 
place in Ireland, and is a sound judge of horses and racing. 

The Turf in Scotland is in a more thriving condition than is 
generally supposed, and Lord Hamilton has been at no small pains 
to make it so. Every course in Scotland is now the property of 
local gentlemen, and if a meeting pays the money is utilised for the 
purpose of improving the sport. Lanark was in rather a bad way 
some time ago, and Lord Hamilton has done much to re-establish it 
firmly. It would, indeed, be a melancholy thing if such an old- 
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established meeting were allowed to go under. It is impossible to 
ascertain when races were first run here, but it is stated that the 
Silver Bell—still a trophy which accompanies the Silver Bell 
Handicap—was presented by King William the Lion. That 
monarch began to reign in the year 1165. There is no sort of 
doubt as to the antiquity of the prize, which is an odd shape, 
somewhat resembling a cow bell, and perhaps no success has ever 
pleased Lord Hamilton more than winning this, as he did with 
Lely, another of Lord Rosebery’s breeding, by Velasquez—Keroual, 


BROTHER BILL 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


in 1904. The colours were highly successful at this meeting, Lely’s 
victory having been followed by the wins of Valve and Topiary 
already described; and on the previous day Lord Hamilton had 
won a couple of races with Cherry Ripe and La Parisienne. 

Lord Hamilton is perhaps even more of a hunting man than a 
racing man, Hamilton Lodge, Melton, being his headquarters, and 
it should have been said that in his soldiering days he and Mr. de K. 
Stewart had the regimental drag, which afforded much occupation 
on horseback and on foot, it having been their custom to walk the 
line with the drag-runner the day.before the fun took place. The 
Jate Hugh Owen was usually taken into consultation with regard to 
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the purchase of hunters, and few short of a score would occasionally 
be stabled at Hamilton Lodge in the season. Some of them were 
bought for long prices, others were in both ways cheap—by which I 
mean that a man may sometimes give a very small sum of money for 
a horse which is nevertheless dear. One of Lord Hamilton's stud 
who did him well was Peterkin, whom he obtained for £10 and a 
very bad mare. On him he won the Brigade Point-to-Point, also a 
private sweepstakes, and the horse carried him well to hounds for 
several years. 


Dalzell may almost be calleda manufacturing district. Though 


BRIGADE DRAGHOUNDS IN FRONT OF BARRACKS 


Reading from left to right—Dr. Beevor, Captain Smith Neil, F. de K. Stewart, 
Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, and Archie Stirling 


Lord Hamilton's house is a beautiful one, the surroundings too closely 
resemble the Black Country to make them seductive. For his 
shooting therefore he has to go a little farther afield, and usually takes 
a moor: for choice as near home as a good one can be found. It is 
almost needless to say that as a shot he is above the average, for he 
is not aman who would consent to do badly anything to which he 
devoted himself and which he constantly practised ; and thus, it may 
be incidentally observed, though with very little taste for politics—he 
professes never to be in the least able to understand why a man wants 
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to be a Member of Parliament or why he undertakes the duties of a 
Master of Foxhounds—having in his capacity as a Lord in Waiting 
to answer in the Upper House for the Board of Trade, he has shown 
accurate knowledge and mastery of detail which have rendered his 
services particularly valuable. After coming unscathed through the 
South African War and avoiding various other perils of flood and 
field, Lord Hamilton once narrowly escaped being shot by a dog. 
The statement may appear quaint, but it is accurate. At home one 
day he was out after rabbits, The remark of a famous statesman 
with regard to these little beasts has often been quoted, that if they 
were only six inches longer, he should have killed a great many of 
them. Lord Hamilton had hit a rabbit which was not quite long 
enough—that is to say, he had caught it in the hind-quarters, and 
not wanting the creature to get to its hole and perish miserably, he 
dashed after it. The part of the grounds in which he was shooting 
was terraced. Putting his gun on the bank he jumped down to the 
path below, running after the crawling rabbit, and just as he was 
about to seize it the charge which had remained in the second barrel 
whizzed close past his head. The explanation was very simple. His 
dog, rushing along the terrace, had just hit the trigger with his foot, 
and so exploded the cartridge. Once last year he was nearly 
knocked over by a dead grouse which he had shot, and which came 
hurtling through the air; but, stepping aside just in time, the bird 
caught his loader on the head and sent him spinning. 

Lord Hamilton was one of the original members of the Race- 
horse Owners’ Association, a body which might have done excellent 
service if all had gone smoothly with it. The Association was 
founded, as those concerned in it understood, almost on the invita- 
tion of the Stewards of the Jockey Club; certainly Lord Hamilton, 
and probably most of the other members, believed that their objects 
would gain the cordial support and approval of the Jockey Club, 
and, indeed, of all who were interested in racing. But difficulties 
arose; an idea was gradually engendered that the Racehorse 
Owners’ Association was setting itself up as a rival authority, and 
the attitude of the Stewards for one reason or another, far from 
becoming cordial, became distinctly antagonistic. No one who has 
the interest of the Turf at heart, and no special axe to grind or 
whim to gratify, can possibly desire that the authorities and Stewards 
of the Jockey Club should be anything but strengthened; and so, 
though the Association has in various ways done good work, it is 
doubtful whether if its existence be prolonged it will carry out the 
objects of its institution. 

Lord Hamilton is in a great measure responsible for an impor- 
tant development which has lately taken place in regard to the 
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action of Stewards. He was acting not long since at Sandown 
when no doubt the best horse lost a race in consequence of the 
bumping which occurred, and he remarked to his brother Stewards 
that he thought they ought to take some action. No objection had 
been made, he was told, no complaint of any kind brought forward, 
and he rather surprised them by expressing the opinion that they 
ought nevertheless to act on their own initiative. They were there 
to see that the game was played according to the rules ; if it was 
not so played it was their business to investigate the matter, and if 
any of the play had been foul to deal with the offender. Nothing 
was done in that particular case; it was the last race of the day, 


GOING OUT TO EXERCISE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
and the matter was allowed to pass; but a discussion arose in 
influential quarters as to the precise nature of the duties of Stewards, 
and one result of this was soon afterwards seen when Mocassin was 
disqualified for the Marine Plate at Brighton. There was no 
objection here, but the Stewards were of opinion that Mocassin’s 
jockey had been guilty of foul riding, and he was suspended and 
reported to the Stewards of the Jockey Club accordingly. Before 
very long it may probably be assumed that Lord Hamilton will be 
invited to join the club, and he should make an ideal Steward, for he 
brings the soundest common sense to deal with every question that 
arises, and when convinced he is right is absolutely fearless of conse- 
quences. He makes no sort of bid for popularity, but plays the game 
thoroughly, and no colours on the Turf are more deservedly respected. 
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MERMAIDS 


HOW TO SWIM AND DIVE 
BY C. HOLLAND 
(Illustrated with Special Photographs by the Author) 


THE popularity of swimming as a pastime for ladies has so im- 
mensely increased during the last few years that it has nowadays 
taken its place as one of the things that every up-to-date maiden 
should learn. 

Formerly it was quite the exception to find girls who could 
swim even a little; now there are numbers who are not merely able 
to do so, but are remarkably good swimmers. The London Bath 
Club has for a considerable number of years given every encourage- 
ment to lady swimmers; and its admirable example has been 
followed all over the country by other swimming clubs, with a most 
satisfactory result. There are now many flourishing ladies’ swim- 
ming clubs, or ladies’ sections of men’s clubs, all round our coasts, 
and in most of our large towns which possess swimming-baths. 
The result has not only been to produce such accomplished 
swimmers as the Lady Constance Richardson-Stewart, the Hon. 
Monica Grenfell, Miss L. Sharp (the Kentish lady champion), Miss 
Bell, Miss Silvey, Miss Parry, Miss Armstrong, and a host of others ; 
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but also a very large and ever-increasing number of ladies who 
do not aspire to racing or championships. 

As a well-known lady champion of one of the South Coast clubs 
recently said to the writer—‘‘ If only women and girls knew the 
delight of swimming, the benefit one derives from one of the most 
healthy and exhilarating of exercises, and the fact that we ought 
naturally to learn the art more easily than our brothers, I think most 
girls would not let an opportunity to learn slip.” 

The improvement in the physique of those who become really 
good and constant swimmers is little less than marvellous. And in 
these days of “‘ exercisers’’ and other methods of obtaining what is 


ON A LONELY SHORE 


known as ‘‘a good figure” it is a wonder that more ladies do not 
adopt swimming as the means to the end. A lady instructress at 
one of the largest Metropolitan swimming-baths writes: ‘‘ Nothing 
in the way of exercise is so likely to give, or is so successful in 
giving, one a ‘ figure’ which shall be well balanced as well as well 
developed, as swimming. And from the extra lightness and buoy- 
ancy of women’s bodies they can, if well taught, learn more easily 
than boys or men.” 

Swimming has one advantage over many other pastimes, too, 
in that it is quite possible to learn without employing an instructor. 
But at the same time a little help from one who is already a 
swimmer, or from even a fellow learner, is of great assistance. 
Swimming has several claims as a delightful pastime; not the least 
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is the fact that once learned it can be indulged in without the 
assistance of others, and prove almost as enjoyable as with com- 
panions. It also teaches valuable lessons—greater confidence in 
oneself, quickness of decision, and self-reliance, which are likely to 
prove of infinite service quite apart from the pastime itself. 

Much has from time to time been written concerning “learning 
to swim on land”’ as it is called. But the method, although capable 
of teaching some of the requisite movements of the arms and legs, 


AT THE BATHING POOL 


cannot of course give that very important thing, confidence in the 
water, the lack of which is the stumbling-block to rapid progress 
with so many learners. The method must therefore be considered 
only in the light of a makeshift for the actual thing, or preparatory 
to it. 

In the following article we shall endeavour to give such prac- 
tical hints as will enable anyone who may follow them carefully to 
learn to swim and dive. 
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It must first be said that no one should begin to learn swim- 
ming (more especially in the open sea) who has not first consulted 
her medical man as a precaution against indulging in a pastime for 
which some quite unsuspected physical weakness may unfit her. 
The omission to do so has cost many valuable lives in the past: a 
very large number of the fatal accidents which yearly occur are 
attributable to fainting in the water, sudden loss of muscular power, 
and similar causes. 

We will now imagine that one has determined to learn to swim. 


TWO PRETTY AND SENSIBLE SWIMMING COSTUMES 


The first consideration will be a suitable costume. The two chiet 
essentials are that it shall be neat and restrict the wearer’s move- 
ments as little as possible. The serious swimmer eschews elabora- 
tion whether of trimming or of style. The wonderful costumes, with 
skirts, stockings, blouses, and hats, and even, it is whispered, corsets, 
are for the ‘‘ paddler’ who ventures only ankle deep in the water, 
not for the serious swimmer. The best costume (which is worn at 
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the Bath Club and by most expert lady swimmers) is a ‘‘ combina- 
tion’’ without a skirt or sleeves, rather low in the neck, but close- 
fitting, and with the ‘‘ knicker” portion reaching to within about 
three inches of the knees. As regards material, silk is sometimes 
used; a thick satin is said to be the most luxurious wear; but a 
fairly heavy stockinette, or a silk and wool fabric (much favoured 
by the ladies of several leading Metropolitan swimming clubs), is 
probably the most general and most satisfactory in the long run. 
Such a costume is quite suitable for use even in the open sea, which 
the very thin silk and often scanty merino suits worn at baths are 
not. Such a type of costume as we have first described is worn by 
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most of the figures in our illustrations. But if a short skirt is deemed 
desirable by any when bathing from the beach it should not be worn 
on a band, but attached to the costume itself an inch or so below 
the waist line. In any case the skirt should not be worn below the 
knees. Those, however, who are or desire to become expert 
swimmers all adopt the skirtless type of costume. 

This important matter settled, it only remains for us to give a 
few warnings ere proceeding to show how one may easily become a 
good though a self-taught swimmer: (a) Before venturing to bathe 
from a strange beach always ascertain the depth of water inshore, 
and whether there are holes, rocks, or strong currents which render 
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bathing unsafe except for the experienced and strong swimmer. 
Many an accident which ends in disaster and even death arises every 
year from the lack of this precaution. (b) Never remain too long 
in the water. Leave it immediately chill is felt. Half an hour at 
a stretch on the finest day is enough for most swimmers, and ten 
or fifteen minutes for those who do not swim, unless the day be quite 
hot and the water warm. (c) Avoid bathing too soon after a meal, 
or on an empty stomach. An hour after a meal is quite soon 
enough; but if one bathes before breakfast a couple of biscuits 
should be eaten a little while before going in. (d) Never bathe when 
feeling tired. It is a mistake to think that to do so ‘‘ will freshen 
one up,” if one is really fatigued. (ec) Don’t venture far out of your 
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depth until able to swim well. And remember never to swim out 
half the entire distance you can comfortably accomplish. The return 
half will prove more trying because you will be less strong and fresh 
than at the start. (jf) If seized with cramp, at once throw yourself 
on your back, and kick vigorously whilst shouting for help; and 
upon going to the rescue of a distressed swimmer take the greatest 
care to avoid being clutched by her. To approach from behind is 
the best way, seizing the victim of cramp by the shoulders and 
towing her ashore whilst swimming under her. On leaving the water 
rub down briskly, thoroughly dry yourself, dress without dawdling, 
which will help to restore the circulation, and if after doing so you 
feel chilly then take a brisk walk. 
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There are several methods or styles of swimming in vogue, the 
chief of which are known as the breast stroke, side stroke, over-arm 
side stroke, and trudgeon stroke; the two latter are chiefly used 
when racing, the last-named being too fatiguing for long con- 
tinuance. Swimming on the back, though providing a useful means 
of rest, is slow progression. 

To commence, then, with a description of the breast stroke, 
which is the method generally learned first, and when thoroughly 
mastered enables the swimmer to acquire easily the side-stroke 
method. 

If first attempts are made in a swimming-bath there should be 
no difficulty in learning without assistance. We shall therefore 
assume that the tiro is about to learn to swim in a bath. Run- 
ning round most baths will be found either a rail or loops of rope 


SWIMMING ON THE BACK 


from gin. to 1 ft. above the water, and it is to these that the 
learner must hold in practising the leg exercises, whilst the arm 
exercises are practised when standing in water about breast-deep. 
The leg movements will be found to present some little difficulty 
at first. The learner to perform them should take hold of the rail 
or rope running round the bath with one hand, placing the other 
hand some 15 to 18 inches below and against the side of the bath. 
The object of doing this is to overcome the tendency of the body to 
sink as soonas the stroke is made, and by doing so to come in against 
the side of the bath, below the arm grasping the rail. As soon as 
the latter has been held as directed (or when assisted by a com- 
panion and a rope and belt), the learner must allow her body 
to assume as horizontal a position as possible, with the legs close 
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together, heels nearly touching one another, and toes turned out- 
wards. As soon as the body is in the correct position, the back 
should be slightly hollowed, the chest thrown outwards, and the 
head inclined backwards in an easy position. The legs must now 
be drawn up, with the knees bent apart, but the feet touching, with 
the soles almost facing the surface. Next the legs should be kicked 
smartly and wide apart like a pair of compasses; the final movement 
being to close them sharply, and then to bring them back again to 
the position first assumed, using as powerful a “‘ stroke” as possible, 
which may perhaps best be compared to the closing of a pair of 


THE BODY IS IN THE CORRECT POSITION FOR THE BREAST STROKE 


compasses. It should be noted that when apart the legs will as it 
were have enclosed on two sides a body of water shaped thus A and 
when this has been forced out by their closing together the learner 
will find her body travelling forward through the water, and towards 
the side of the bath. This is the first movement towards propulsion 
which takes place when swimming. 

We will now suppose that the learner after two or three visits 
to the bath or attempts in the sea has made up her mind to 
endeavour to combine the arm and leg movements, which will, when 
properly correlated, enable her to swim. 
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She should first, however, practise the arm movements under 
water as she will have to use them when swimming. She must stand 
with the water up to the level of her armpits, with the hands 
brought close in front of the chest, with the palms kept down- 
wards, close to the surface, and so that the fingers touch each 
other. The hands are next shot forward until the arms are fully 
extended; the palms are then turned outwards, and both arms 
swept round simultaneously, still just below the surface, until they 
attain a position almost in line with the shoulders. The palms must 


A HAND PLACED BENEATH THE LEARNER'S CHIN 


then be flattened, and the elbows bent quickly so that they are 
brought close to the sides of the body again ready for a repetition of 
the stroke. 

It is when the learner comes to combine the leg and arm 
strokes that her greatest difficulties arise. One of the chief 
troubles at first—which will, however, soon be overcome—is the 
tendency to swallow water. This is chiefly caused by failure to 
regulate the breathing properly. If she will remember to inhale 
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whilst the arms are being shot forward in front of her, instead of 
attempting (as do most tiros) to hold the breath, this tendency 
will speedily be overcome. 

It is not our intention to refer in detail to the mechanical 
appliances which are used by some instructors to assist their pupils 
when the time comes for the attempt to be made to combine the 
arm and leg movements so as to complete the act of swimming. 
Many of these, such as the belt-and-pole method, are of considerable 
assistance, more especially to the timid learner, and the same may 
be said of the friendly hand just placed beneath the novice’s chin 


SHOWING THE WAY THE STICK SHOULD BE HELD 


until she has gained confidence. The fact, however, remains that 
whether assisted in the manner we have noted or not she will have 
to proceed in just the same way. Lying forward on the water, 
which she should remember supports her body, with the arms 
in the first position extended to the fullest extent, she must allow 
her legs to float up from the bottom of the bath. Then the arms 
should be swept round and backwards until each hand is opposite 
the point of the shoulder at a right angle to the body, care being 
taken to make the stroke at an even depth below the surface. A 
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breath should be taken as the elbows are folded up so as to bring 
the hands to the front of the chest. The legs must then be drawn 
up, and as the hands are shot out the legs must be kicked out, 
swept round (as we have before described), and brought together, so 
that when the arms are fully extended the body is lying horizontally 
with the legs almost closed. 

It will be found that by the time she has followed out these 
directions the learner will have approached the side of the bath, and 
can catch hold of the rail if necessary. When this has been accom- 
plished she may consider that she is well on the road to becoming 


POSITION FOR THE SWALLOW DIVE 


a swimmer, and should possess greater confidence. This attempt 
to combine the arm and leg movements should be repeated several 
times, and when once a really perfect stroke, or rather succession of 
strokes, has been made, the distance at which the swimmer starts 
from the rail may be increased. 

Regarding the time it takes for one to learn to swim, this 
naturally will vary with different individuals. Some learn much 
more quickly than others. We have known a girl learn to swim 
twenty yards in three lessons, another to take nearly a dozen 
lessons ere being able to swim half that distance properly: although 
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this is doubtless rather an exception. The chief aim should not, 
however, be to learn very quickly so much as to learn thoroughly 
and to acquire a good style. To do this, all expert swimmers will 
testify, is the real ‘‘ royal road’* to swimming. Practice and careful 
attention to the most trivial details are necessary to enable the 
learner ultimately to become a good and graceful swimmer. 

To learn the breast stroke in the sea precisely the same method 


DIVING INTO DEEP WATER 


should be pursued, only in place of the side rail or ropes the learner 
must rely either entirely upon herself or upon the help of a com- 
panion (who need not be a swimmer), afforded either by a hand 
placed beneath the learner’s chin, or some other mechanical aid like 
a belt and rope to a stout pole. Another very excellent way to assist 
a tiro to practise the leg movements is to stand in water about waist- 
deep whilst holding a stout stick (a piece of a broom handle is excel- 
lent, about three feet in length), near the extreme ends, to the 
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middle of which the learner can hold on as she would to the rail of 
the swimming-bath. 

Having now mastered the ordinary breast stroke, the novice 
will probably be anxious to acquire some other method of pro- 
gression, so that she may have at her command what is called a 
change.” 

The most useful is known as the side stroke; and except in 
“fancy ’’ swimming all other strokes are adaptations or combina- 
tions of the breast and side strokes. The advantages of the latter, 
and of the over-arm stroke when wishing for speed, are considerable 
over the former. There should be little difficulty, now the swimmer 
has some confidence in the water, in learning both of these. 

As regards the side stroke it may be said that some learn to 
swim on their side much more easily than others, just as some 
favour the left and some the right. We will suppose that the right 
is chosen. It will be now necessary to use the arms one over the 
other instead of (as in the breast stroke) using them away from one 
another. The same remark applies to the legs. It should be 
remembered that the legs are more important than the arms, and 
that the great power of propulsion through the water should come 
from them and not fromthe arms. Indeed, many swimmers in their 
early efforts make a great mistake in attempting to put too great an 
amount of work upon the latter, thereby tiring themselves more 
rapidly than they otherwise would, and materially hampering their 
speedy acquirement of the art of swimming. With good swimmers 
—more especially in the breast stroke—the arms may be said to do 
little more than sustain the head and upper part of the body, and 
steer, the chief propulsive power coming from the legs. 

To learn the arm movements stand in water about breast-deep, 
keeping the right arm close to the side, bending it at the elbow until 
the forearm is in front of the upper arm. The palm of the hand 
should be turned to the front, and the fingers stretched out and 
touching one another. The next thing to do is to shoot the arm 
upwards, with the hand slightly hollowed as though scooping the 
water, and then to return the arm to the side of the body. With 
regard to the other arm, this should be swung upwards and sideways, 
so as to bring the hand above the head, with the arm slightly curved. 
The forearm must be drawn down slightly in front of the face so 
that the fingers reach just beneath the chin. To finish the stroke 
the arm must then be brought smartly to the side, with the palm 
turned away from the body. When these movements have been 
repeated a sufficient number of times to ensure absolute certainty of 
performance, they should be combined, the action of the arms being 
alternate. That is to say, whilst one is pulling the water, the other 
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is being stretched out and forward for the next stroke. So much for 
the arm movements. 

The leg-kick for the side-stroke method of swimming, of course, 
differs very materially from that used in the breast stroke. The 
correct position is to have the right arm underneath, and the left 
hand on top, with the right forearm resting against the side of the 
bath. The body must now be 
extended to its full length just 
beneath the surface of the 
water, lying on the right side, 
and then the legs should be 
separated by bending at the 
knees. They must next be 
thrust outward at full stretch, 
and brought together with as 
much force as possible. This 
set of movements should be 
practised until the learner is 
proficient. The combination 
of these arm and leg move- 
ments should then be attempt- 
ed. Although, as we have 
said, there is no rule as to 
which side one should swim on 
(one favouring the left, another 
the right), it is wise to learn to 
swim on both. To be able to 
do so will often prove an in- 
estimable advantage and per- 
mit of a restful change. 

The stroke is, properly 
speaking, divisible into three 
parts: First, the upper or left 
arm stroke (swimming on one’s 
right side) ; second, the under 
or right arm draw; and third, 
the leg stroke. The “ feather- THE CORRECT POSITION FOR STANDING 
ing ” or turning of the hands TO BREATHE BEFORE DIVING IN 
is a matter of great impor- 
tance, as by doing this properly one is able to push them forward 
with the least possible resistance to the water, and thereby avoid 
checking one’s progress. 

The correct position for the body is not quite on its side, but just 
a trifle inclined on the chest so that the upper arm (whether right 
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or left) may be able to work clear of the trunk. The face 
should be immersed so that the upper nostril is just clear of the 
water; and the proper time for breathing is when the under arm is 
drawn back, and the time for the breath to be expelled when the 
arms are shot forward. 

To combine the arm and leg strokes in side-stroke swimming 
the learner should start swimming with a chest stroke, and as the 
arms are swept back she must turn on her side, bringing herself into 
a correct position to begin. The legs must then be drawn up, 
the upper one crossing over the lower, both knees being well bent, 
the upper in a similar position to that assumed in the breast stroke, 


THE ARMS ARE FIRST SWUNG TO THE REAR AND THEN TO THE FRONT 


whilst the other is pressed back, with the foot pointing in the same 
direction as the upper, and close to the surface. A wide sweep must 
now be taken with the legs, the upper one but a few inches beneath 
the surface, and as the sweep is made the hands should be shot out 
and extended as far as possible above the head. The inside of the 
tips of the fingers of the upper hand will almost touch the left 
wrist, from which they should be distant only a few inches. 

It will be found that the under arm extends the farthest in 
front, and counting one after the legs have come together so as to 
get the full benefit from the stroke, the learner must make the next 
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movement with the upper arm whilst the legs are extended at full 
length with the toes pointing backwards. This must be accom- 
plished whilst leaving the under arm still fully extended in front. 

As soon as the stroke is completed by the upper arm, and 
the fingers reach the thigh and begin to steal forward, the under 
arm takes up its work, and the legs are drawn up as the arm 
approaches the ribs, so that they may be in position for a fresh 
kick. If the various 
movements have been 
properly carried out, 
and the swimmer has 
timed them accurately, 
the two hands will 
come into position again 
simultaneously, ready to 
be shot forward afresh. 

It is a good plan, 
in order to attain the 
clockwork regularity 
which is desirable in ma- 
king the various move- 
ments, to count one, 
two, three, as first the 
legs, secondly the upper, 
and thirdly the lower 
arm come into motion. 
Hurry should be avoided 
sedulously; but on the 
other hand it should be 
remembered that the 
force of each movement 
of the leg and arm 
strokes must not be 
permitted entirely to ex- 
haust itself before being 
supplemented by the GETTING READY FOR DIVING FROM A HEIGHT 
one which next follows 
it. Otherwise “way” will be lost, and the exertion of swimming 
increased. 

Speed will come with an increase of muscular strength and 
experience. One should try to swim as near the surface as possi- 
ble, without, however, allowing any portion of the body, save the tip 
of the uppermost shoulder and upper half of the face, to appear 
above the surface. It should be remembered that if splashing takes 
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place with the feet one is swimming with the legs too high, and it 
with the hands then the legs are too low. A proof that the stroke 
has been properly mastered is afforded by the feeling that one is 
moving steadily and continuously, not jerkily, through the water. 
There is not spacein the present article to deal with either the 
over-arm or the “‘ trudgeon”’ stroke. These can be easily acquired 
after the breast stroke and side stroke have been mastered. A few 
moments’ instruction from one who can use them will suffice to 


THE BACKWARD DIVE 


show ‘‘ how it’s done.” Swimming on the back should certainly be 
learned, and other “‘ fancy” styles are soon picked up by any intelli- 
gent swimmer. 

To dive will doubtless be the ambition of the learner as soon as 
she has once mastered the art of swimming. To begin with she 
should stand on the edge of the support from which she is attempt- 
ing to dive with her toes slightly over the edge, so that when 
«‘ taking off,’’ as it is called, they may be bent a little so as to afford 
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a purchase. The learner should content herself with diving from 
some place only a foot or two above the surface of the water at first, 
and ascertain before plunging in that there is at least four feet of 
water. Assuming the position we have described, she should first 
stand as shown in the illustration, taking several short inspirations. 
The arms must then be swung to the rear and then to the front, and 
a forward spring made outwards. As the feet leave the diving-board 
or other support they are thrown up behind the level of the head, 
the body must be straightened out sharply, and the head placed 


THE DOUBLE DIVE 


between the outstretched arms. These should be kept at full 
stretch with the palms downwards and the thumbs touching, so 
as to act as a kind of “‘ cut-water.” As soon as the diver enters the 
water she should turn up her hands, and she will at once begin to 
return to the surface. 

High diving is a fascinating sport, but it needs to be carefully 
done, more especially if attempted in shallow water, or serious 
disaster is likely to follow. The simplest way to dive from any 
height is to take a downward drop at a certain angle (which one 
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ascertains best by practice and watching others, and can scarcely 
learn by description), because to throw up one’s legs (as in the low 
dive) when at a height tends to give additional and undesirable 
impetus to the body, which may cause it to turn over, so that 
the diver will enter the water with her face upwards and on 
her back. 

The aim of all who are ambitious to become good and graceful 
divers should be to cultivate a quiet and ‘‘ clean”’ style from the first. 
There is no good purpose served by a ‘“‘ flamboyant” one, and it is 
almost sure to be devoid of charm. 

Forms of “fancy” diving, such as the backward dive, diving 
feet foremost, the ‘‘running header,” the “sitting jump,” the 
‘* Belgian jump,” the ‘‘ double dive” in company with another, the 
triple dive, and the graceful but difficult ‘‘ Swallow dive,” can all 
be learned in turn, but best by watching others who are expert, 
and from personal hints. 

Floating also should be learned. And although many people 
appear to think this should come first, it is far easier to learn to float 
well after one can swim at least a little than before. The whole art 
consists of so balancing the body that it does not sink. If the 
first attempts result in failure, then some other adjustment of the 
limbs is necessary. The easiest way to learn is to have the assis- 
tance of a companion. The learner should be in water about breast- 
deep or shallower, should extend the arms T-wise, and then gradually 
bend backwards until the shoulders are under water, the body 
itself, as it were, resting against the surface. The legs and arms 
should be kept quite rigid all the time, and as far as may bein a line 
with the body. The learner (under whose shoulders her companion 
has placed a sustaining hand) should then well inflate her lungs and 
gradually allow herself to rise off the bottom. As the legs rise to the 
surface they should be extended and kept rigid, as should also be the 
arms. The palms of the hands must face upwards, and should the 
balance of the body not be found correct the arms and legs should 
be gradually extended outwards, so that a greater surface is presented. 
The head must be all the time kept well back, and every inclination 
to relax the rigidity of the body resisted. 

If it is found the body sinks as a whole, the learner may take it 
for granted that her breathing is faulty, or that the limbs have not 
been quite sufficiently extended. If on the other hand the legs sink, 
then the arms have not been extended sufficiently, or widely enough 
apart; the head has not been thrown as far back as it should have 
been; or the chest has not been properly inflated. It is quite 
wonderful how very frequently the slightest modification of the 
position of the limbs or body will turn failure into success. 
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In conclusion it may be said that the learner’s motto should be 
‘* Perseverance, accuracy, and the careful watching of the expert,” 
and if these three things are carried out there is no reason why the 


normally constituted should not develop into finished and graceful 
swimmers. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XLIII.—THE FIRST ASCENT 


BY JOHN SANDERSON 


Ir was our last night together in Switzerland. In one corner of the 
little old-fashioned restaurant attached to the much more modern 
and pretentious hotel a few of us still lingered late into the night. 
We were climbers to a man, and it was our custom every evening to 
desert the somewhat commonplace allurements of the greater Alpine 
establishment to gather together in this bare little ‘‘ Gastzimmer,” 
furnished with its ancient French “ billiard’? and wooden tables, 
and known amongst ourselves as the ‘‘ House of Lords.” Here it 
was our wont to discuss our various doings on rock and snow, and 
to argue together—sometimes with no small heat—concerning the 
technicalities of the most companionable and, as we considered it, 
by far the most satisfying sport in all the world. There are few ties 
for the souls of men like that which is knotted by the Alpine rope. 
It endures; I am persuaded that it grows more vigorous even when 
the ear has become deaf to the ring of the axe and the tinkle of the 
falling ice and the most valiant heart has ceased to thrill to the 
glory and peril of the precipice and peak. My friend Denys was an 
example of this truth. We were climbing together at this time, and 
were everything that friends can be; but I knew then, as I know still 
better now, that an old fellow student, Edward Archer, who fifteen 
years before had been lost in the Alps, and who had been his first 
youthful companion upon the mountains, was bound to him by 
a subtle and imperishable bond of fellowship which seemed to 
grow stronger as the years went by. In the Alps he thought of him 
continually. 

We had some big climbing men amongst us, and the gradations 
of authority were well defined and recognised. Occasionally some 
stranger might join us for a night—perhaps a pair of climbing 
German professors with tasselled ties and green feathered hats whom 
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some of us might happen to have encountered in some Alpine hut 
the previous night. But for the most part we were English, and 
knew all about each other and what each had done and what each 
intended to do, unless of course some new route was projected, when 
the secret was only revealed after its glorious accomplishment. To- 
night a middle-aged Englishman whom none of us had seen before 
had chanced to enter into conversation with Denys and me as we 
sat together somewhat in the outskirts of the circle. He was a 
small, heavily-built, grey-bearded man, with the appearance of one 
who might have spent his life in over-exerting enormous natural 
strength. His cheeks were sunken and ghastly in their pallor, and 
his eyes had that strange filmy appearance which comes only after 
long and serious illness. He was clad in the ordinary climbing 
attire, and I could not help noticing that upon the toe of one of his 
black and heavy climbing boots there were a couple of brown patches 
of chamois skin such as might have been inserted by some remote 
village cobbler in an emergency. For the most part he sat silently 
listening to the talk; but by the shrewdness of some rare remark 
upon the questions raised, and by the quiet assurance with which it 
was uttered, no one could help recognising in him an old master of 
the craft. The discussion happened to have fallen upon the eternal 
question of reconnoitring for a route, and the surest way of ascer- 
taining the state of the rock which it was proposed to climb. Every- 
one of course had some special theory of his own, and it was not 
until the subject had become somewhat languid that our strange 
acquaintance suddenly began to talk. 

“As a young man,” he said with a faint smile. ‘‘and upon my 
very last climbing tour in the Alps, I had a strange experience in 
reconnoitring. It occurred in this very district. I have never 
spoken of it before, partly because I have never since met with 
climbing men like yourselves, and partly because one does not 
usually tell this sort of thing at all. 

“Years ago I stayed in this little inn in which we now sit. 
For days I had been secretly reconnoitring the Glockenspitz from 
the south-east—‘ the impossible side,’ as it is called in the village. 
Over and over again, ensconced amongst the seracs of the glacier, I 
had searched with my field-glass every visible crevice and ledge of 
that great frowning mass of rockand ice. On that side of the Spitz 
there was little snow, and no one so far had thought of attempting 
the ascent. The angle is, as you know, extremely acute, the dip of 
the rocks is the wrong way, and the base is difficult to reach at 
dawn from any of the huts in the neighbourhood. In fact no one 
ever comes near it. The first part of the route I had already settled 
in my mind. I had seen how from the top of the lower buttress a 
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traverse might be made to the great rock-rib running up the centre 
of the face of the whole mountain. Once there, for fully half-way 
up the mountain the ridge of the rib was almost certain to be 
possible. But then almost half-way up there came a gap in the rib 
which rendered further progress by it impossible, and I was not at 
all certain of finding a traverse from the gap to the parallel chimney 
or gully which, in turn, must constitute the route up to the aréte 
near the summit of the mountain. It was this gap which worried 
me, and which had worried me all along. It was as if a great slice 
or wedge had been cut out of the rib, leaving a smooth glistening 
rock-face which renders direct progress from that point impractic- 
able. Finally, one afternoon, I resolved to climb the buttress itself 
in order to see how the problem looked from that point of view. 

“It proved an arduous scramble, and to my disgust when I 
reached the top of the buttress the sun had sunk behind the moun- 
tain masses in the west, and already the glacier was touched with 
that dead whiteness which means that night is close at hand. I 
was rather exhausted with the hurried rush, and sat down for a time 
and looked around me. I felt terribly lonely all at once, I know not 
why, for Iam accustomed much more to solitude than to company. 
I sat there motionless for some time. Suddenly I stood up, for, 
gentlemen, a marvellous thing happened—I heard voices upon the 
mountain. They came from above, far up the precipice above me. 
The tone was the furious one of climbers strained beyond the pitch 
of endurance, of men in straits raging at each other. Some of 
you gentlemen must know that tone as well asI did. It is not 
pleasant to hear. It has been my fate to be in such straits myself 
once; thank God only once in all my experience. 

‘**Give me more rope,’ came a voice, furiously; ‘I tell you I 
can’t stay here. Blast you! Quick; give me rope.’ 

‘* And the answer came, shouted with brutal emphasis : 

““*Shut your mouth, will you? I can’t move myself. Go 
slower, or go to the devil; I don’t care which.’ 

‘In the night air, amid the deathlike silence of the darkened 
peaks, the tense voices rang clearly out, attenuated only by the 
distance above from which they came. The so-called impossible 
side of the Glockenspitz, gentlemen, was, it seemed, being climbed 
by starlight. Then there came a dead silence for a time—the 
silence, as I knew, of men fighting for their lives. Away up on the 
face of the mountain I believed I could dimly distinguish the dark 
forms of three climbers moving far too close together for the kind of 
rock on which they were. But in that I may have been mistaken. 
In what I heard, however, there could be no mistake. Again the 
fevered voice rang out: 
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Quick ; good Gud! give ine rope. I must have it—quick !’ 

“*Must you?’ came the answer, brutally. ‘Then cut the 
damned thing and be done with it. That’s the proper thing to do!’ 

**“Ts it?’ came the answer ; ‘then, by God, I will!’ 

“Then there came a loud cry, and something else was said, 
but the sound was too faint for me to distinguish the words. 
The voices faded away, and utter silence once more dwelt upon the 
mountain. 

‘I was alone again, and I tell you, gentlemen, I was afraid. 
My limbs shook uncontrollably under me. I had to lie down on my 
face and fight for self-possession. For the thought had come to me 
that there was no other sound whatever except the voices; nothing 
stirred. No boulder came ricocheting down the gully beside me. 
Although I had heard the warning shout, no sound of a single stone 
had fallen upon my ear, and stones should have fallen on rock like 
that. In time, of course, I reasoned that, after all, these might 
easily have been diverted by some projecting rock about, and so 
fallen upon the other side of the great rib altogether. That idea 
steadied me a bit, and at least restored to me the power of locomo- 
tion. I made my way down the rocks and round the base of the 
mountain in the moonlight to the Alpine hut—I forget its name— 
perched upon the rocks far up the neighbouring glacier. I have 
never touched an ice-axe since that day.” 

When the stranger had finished his recital a silence fell upon 
the whole company of us. I suppose no one knew exactly what to 
say. This man had a dignified and even impressive manner. He 
was obviously an expert, and had just been relating to experts the 
manifestly incredible concerning a mountain which each one of us 
knew, at least from a distance. His description of its least-known 
face was also no doubt perfectly accurate, though none of us had 
ever seriously examined it. And it shocked us to hear a man, 
obviously sober, pitching at a lot of strangers a yarn of this im- 
possible kind. There was an uneasy sense of constraint all round. 
It was old Whetham who first ventured to break the spell of silence 
which had fallen upon us all. Whetham was one of those intrepid 
climbers of a past generation who had ceased to climb, but who was 
totally unable to modify his original idea of what constituted a 
holiday. Year after year he continued to haunt his old favourite 
climbing centre, and was regarded with great outward respect as 
more or less of a pompous nuisance. He loved to fill the ears of a 
younger generation with mysterious hints of danger in any climb 
about to be undertaken, and with solemn and private warnings 
against dangerous qualities he had discovered in the chosen 
companion of each of his hearers in succession. 
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But this was too much even for Whetham. And when he 
bluntly remarked that high altitudes sometimes had extraordinary 
effects upon the senses and brain of unhealthy people, he gave 
frank if somewhat bald expression to what after all was in the 
minds of most of us there present. It cleared the air for us all, and 
made us feel rather less constrained and uncomfortable. That the 
redoubtable south-east side of the Glockenspitz had been climbed at 
all none of usin these days had thought of imagining, but that it 
had been climbed, as alleged, by starlight, with a comfortable start 
in the early evening and the whole night to do it, as it were, was 
the sort of tale which the most solemn oaths would not induce the 
Alpine Club Committee itself to admit to the archives of that august 
society. We were only too glad to change the subject and spare the 
man, and the conversation drifted into visions seen by guides in the 
mountains, strange sounds heard, beliefs in the existence of happy 
valleys hitherto undiscovered, legends of enchanted sheep and cattle, 
and, in short, into all the varied store of romance connected with the 
high and secluded corners of the Alpine ranges. To all this our 
stranger contributed not another word. And in the midst of it all 
he must have silently stolen away, for when I turned to look at him 
he had disappeared. 


* * * * * 


Denys and I had been making the ascent of the Gipfelhorn, 
which is, of course, to the south of the Glockenspitz; and upon our 
return the following afternoon we left our guides, and out of pure 
curiosity made a detour so as to pass along the base of the latter 
mountain. I confess it gave me quite a shock to see the great rock- 
rib running up the centre of the south-east face with the large gap 
near the top which our stranger had so accurately described. There, 
too, was the lower buttress on which he had stood, and away near 
the summit was the gully which he had hoped to reach after he had 
entered the gap. The whole cliff was illumined at that moment by 
the level rays of the setting sun, and its surface glowed as if lit by a 
large searchlight established upon the western heights of snow. 

Then Denys spoke to me what was in his mind. ‘ King,” he 
said, seriously, ‘‘ I am going to climb that face.” 

Somehow I had divined what he was going to say, and I 
answered quietly enough, ‘‘ That man talked sheer insanity. Besides, 
you could never get beyond that gap inthe rib. He thought so 
himself.” 

‘‘TIt is the gap I mean to reach,” he replied. 

“Then,” I said, ‘‘ you could never get back, you know that as 
well as I do.” 
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‘Two men,” he replied, strangely, ‘‘ could go on where one 
could not; one man could get neither up nor down.” 

** Denys,” I said, suddenly, “‘ what on earth is in your mind ?” 

**T cannot tell you,” he answered, feverishly. ‘‘I do not really 
know. I cannot get that infernal story out of my head. Come 
with me, King,’’ he continued. ‘I know it will go all right, or 
I should not ask you. The route that stranger described is the 
right one, and with two of us it will go all the way. I shall go 
myself if you do not.” 

And with that I had to be satisfied. Of course I agreed 
to go. As I said before, we had climbed a lot together; and 
besides, I knew nothing would alter his resolve. We kept our design 
secret, and began to interview our guides. But when we came to 
broach the matter to old Gruhl we met with a grievous disappoint- 
ment, for he refused point-blank to have anything to do with the 
project. Everyone had thought Gruhl would attempt anything in 
decent weather and with adequate pay. Wearguedin vain. The 
thing might be done perhaps, but he was not going to do it. What 
mysterious reason prevented him we could only guess, and no reason 
would he vouchsafe, in spite of everything that we could urge in its 
favour. So we resolved to fall back on Schnutze. But here again 
we were no more successful. It was not meant to be climbed by 
living men, Schnutze declared. That was the full substance of his 
objection. Only one other guide was worth asking, for this was not 
then one of the big climbing centres, and from him we had a similar 
reception. It seemed to be conspiracy. By this time my own 
unsuccessful arguments with the guides in its favour had at least 
had the effect of imbuing me with a profound belief in the possi- 
bility of the ascent, and I was now just as keen as Denys himself 
to carry the project through. Moreover, the mystery which had 
suddenly and unexpectedly invested this familiar mountain became 
first a fascination, and finally a real obsession, and Denys and I 
resolved to proceed alone and without informing anyone of our 
intention. 

Two days later we set out together. The glorious day drew toa 
close as we reached the spot we had chosen for our resting-place 
during the hours of darkness. We had resolved to spend the night 
under the shelter of a rock at the base of the mountain, and for that 
purpose had transported thither the necessary coverings. With a 
spirit lamp we heated our ‘‘ Maggi’”’ soup, and as we settled down to 
smoke and talk the darkness drew down upon us and the gorgeous 
beauty of the ice-falls and of the mighty peaks around us faded 
slowly away under our eyes, and the whole world glimmered darkly 
to us under the starlit heavens. 
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What a solitude it was! Every climbing hut in the Alps that 
night would have its cheerful and familiar throng of climbers with 
their guides. Here, on the bare ground, amid the silent waiting 
mountains, it seemed as if we alone of the human race inhabited 
this fantastic world of glimmering shadows. There was no moon, 
and silence hung round us with that appalling insistence upon the 
mind which is only experienced in lifeless regions of ice and snow. 
Do what I would my thoughts turned persistently to the terrible 
scene upon the rocks above which the stranger had described—the 
mysterious climbers in the moonlight cursing each other brutally as 
they struggled for their lives. 

“Denys,” I exclaimed, ‘you don’t believe in that rubbish 
about the midnight climbers, do you? You don’t believe he really 
heard them ?”’ 

don’t know,” said Denys, shortly; we shall see. Let's 
turn in.” 

Quickly sleep fell upon us both, and with the first faint line of 
dawn upon the mountains we rose refreshed from our shelter in the 
rocks. And as soon as the handholds became visible we prepared to 
start. Denys led, and we started with 60 ft. of rope between us. It 
was difficult to manage, but we had been well warned. The need of 
freedom of motion had been stamped into our minds in a way we 
were not likely to forget. It was well it had been. Soon we had 
100 ft. of rope between us, and Denys was out of my sight during 
large portions of the climb. Except for the direction which Denys 
gave, and which he seemed to pursue himself unerringly, each really 
climbed for himself, and over and over again as one weary slab suc- 
ceeded another with scarce a resting-place where one could breathe 
in security, one realised the terrible tension of nerve which the fear 
of the slightest jerk of the rope from below must have brought to 
those who might find themselves upon that mountain-face. A short 
rope upon that mountain-face meant death and nothing else. The 
animal rage of climbers desperate with anxiety was after all but the 
inhuman mood of men in hopeless battle, when the bravest soldier 
may lose his self-control. To tell the truth the time came when I 
ceased altogether to believe that we could come out of it alive. 
And I cursed furiously to myself the folly of the sport, and vowed 
that if only by some miracle I should escape it would be the last 
time I should find myself upon an Alpine rope. At climbers’ vows 
Jove laughs. Who has not made such a vow? I have climbed 
many a tricky slab since then, but never have I made that vow with 
such conviction and sincerity. For it was touch and go all the time 
without intermission. And that is not sport at all. It becomes 
torture, and nothing more. 
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At length a joyous shout from above informed me that Denys 
had actually reached the gap in the great rib we had been climbing, 
where there must be rest for aching fingers and overstrung nerves. 
The thought of it filled me with a tumult of happiness. For the 
moment at least we were out of danger, and Denys firmly fixed upon 
the platform above. Recklessly I hurried over the intervening slab 
of rock, the worst, I think, of all, and at length my eyes came upon 
a level with the floor of the gap torn in the sides of the mountain. 
And there stood Denys, white as death, leaning with his face towards 
the mountain wall. There never was a steadier head than Denys’s 
in the Alps, and the cause of his emotion was certainly not the dizzy 
depth of space around us. I knew that, and sought for it elsewhere. 
Lying upon the floor of the gap was the skeleton of a man. His 
garments had entirely disappeared except his boots, which were a 
pair of heavy English climbing boots with serrated iron edges almost 
eaten up with rust. Around his shrunken form was an Alpine rope, 
which had been severed some two feet from the knot, and beside him 
lay an English hunting-knife, likewise rusted almost to the core ; 
and upon its handle were the letters E. C. A., the initials of Denys’s 
friend’s name. 

Well, that is the real end of my story. We just managed to 
reach the gully from a point below the gap by means of a spare rope. 
And a few days later the remains were reverently buried in the little 
village churchyard. And only then did old Gruhl confess the evil 
reputation of the mountain—the dreadful voices heard by night, the 
vision of climbing spectres. 

There are chains now on the Glockenspitz, as every climber 
knows, and the climb is done every season. And without them or a 
rope no man could escape from that platform alive. As for the 
strange rumours of the midnight voices, I reserve my judgment 
upon that, and ever shall. But I will guarantee this: that the gap 
in the rib on the south-east face of the Glockenspitz was never 
reached by starlight by living mortal man. 
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OUR CREW 


BIG-GAME SHOOTING ON THE WHITE NILE 
BY H. G. M. RAILSTON 


My regiment being quartered at Khartoum, a brother officer and 
I decided to spend our leave, three and a half months, on a big- 
game shoot on the White Nile, a shoot about which not much was 
then known. 

Being in the British garrison at Khartoum we paid £5 for our 
licences, instead of £40. The mode of transport settled on was a 
large boat, such as is used for trading on the White Nile. These 
boats are made of very thick, heavy wood ; even when heavily laden 
they seldom draw more than 2 ft. 6 in. of water, and are sailed with 
a large latine yard. The tops of the sides of the boat are flat, to 
allow the sailors to walk along the edge of the craft while poling. 
About five men each side with long poles walk along the sides 
working the implements and chanting a mournful dirge, the words of 
which are “ Al-a-hai-di, al-a-hai-di.” 

Our boat, which was one of the largest, was about 60 ft. long 
and about 16 ft. broad, having the fore part and aft part decked over, 
the middle part being open, and in this we built a brick kitchen. 
On the aft part of the deck we made a matting house about 15 ft. by 
10 ft., and under this portion of the deck we kept our stores, the part 
behind our house being allotted to the skipper of the boat and his 
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wife and boy Ali Jabal. The rest of the crew consisted of the mate, 
eight sailors, Egyptian and Soudanese, an old lady to cook their 
food, our chef and servant, both Egyptian. The latter was the only 
one who could speak a word of English. Although our chef excelled 
himself in producing French names for courses, invariably meaning 
something totally different, I must say he was an excellent cook. 
Besides ourselves we took on board my dog, an Irish terrier, and 
two donkeys stabled in the bows of the boat. On the appointed 
day we hoisted our flag and sailed away from our barracks. 

For one dread moment, when we turned the point where the 


White Nile meets the Blue Nilé, the north wind dropped, and we 
started being carried backwards towards Cairo; then the wind came 
up again and took us on. We settled to go on to the farthest point 
of our shoot first and work backwards. This was about 600 miles 
from Khartoum. We sailed about 70 miles a day, unless we stopped 
to land; but after 7 p.m. the wind dropped, and we made little 
progress till about 5 a.m. We had one mishap about 150 miles 
from Khartoum. We were sailing along at a very good rate in front 
of a strong breeze when suddenly our latine yard broke in two, and 
nearly killed several men, knocking two or three, as it was, into the 
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water, and narrowly missed demolishing our house. We were afraid 
that this would prevent us getting on any further, and so stop our 
shoot ; but the skipper, who had narrowly missed having his head 
smashed in by the falling yard, never even took his pipe out of his 
mouth or bothered to look up, and did not seem in the least put out. 

We thought it best to leave it in his hands, and accordingly 
went ashore to shoot duck, accompanied by the little boy Ali Jabal, 
who in retrieving a wounded goose from the middle of the Nile was 
chased by a large crocodile, and had to swim for his life, only getting 
to shore in the nick of time, and hurling the goose at the crocodile 
as a parting present. When we got back to the boat about two 
hours later we found the yard spliced together and the boat ready to 
proceed. Ata place called El Duem, about another seventy-five 
miles up stream, the skipper unearthed another yard, which he had 
kept buried in the sand. 

We had great difficulty in getting our boys aboard again when 
they got on shore at any little town, but when once away from the 
last trace of civilisation they behaved in a most exemplary way, and 
were always very cheery and ready to do anything. When we 
stopped at any place to shoot for any length of time they all had a 
special duty assigned to them, although they were really only taken 
on to sail the boat. One, a very swarthy coal-black Sudanese, was 
made under-butler ; another, “ official punter” to our “ feluka” or 
small native boat, chiefly used to go ashore in, or for duck-shooting ; 
two were gun-bearers, two carried water-bottles, &c., and one fished 
for our dinner in the afternoons with string and bent pin, and used 
to catch a lot of fish, once capturing fifty-two in the afternoon. 

One day while sailing up stream our skipper sent in to know 
if we would like a couple of baby ostriches. Thinking this was a 
joke on his part, we said we should be delighted to have some 
ostriches, elephants, or any other wild beasts. However, he produced 
two little ostriches, ten days old; but he would not say where he got 
them from, and told us we could have them for thirty piastres, or six 
shillings. The only place we could keep them in was under our 
dining table, which we boarded up with gun cases, &c., and made 
into a sort of cage. One of them succumbed after about a week; 
but the other throve very well, and was soon promoted to the kitchen 
regions in the well of the boat, as he had grown too big for his cage 
under the table. 

At a place called Renk we picked up two Arab shikaris, whom 
we had previously engaged. They came on board with their long 
spears as their only baggage. We then had a tremendous ‘ Pow 
Pow,” chiefly in signs, as our Arabic was very limited, and we did 
not know the Arabic names of any of the animals. They told us 
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that, among other beasts, they would show us elephant; but as we 
had been assured that there were no elephant for another 500 miles 
up the Nile, we advised them not to draw the long bow too much, said 
we believed they were good shikaris, and there was no cause to tell 
lies to encourage us. They then replied that neither of them wanted 
any pay at all if they did not show us some elephant, and they were 
right, as they did show us some, two months later, which gave us a 
very exciting night; but, as Rudyard Kipling says, that is ‘‘ another 
story.’ The total crew then was nineteen human beings, two 
donkeys, two ostriches, one dog, and afterwards two monkeys. 

Our farthest point was at the beginning of the Bahr-el-Gazal, in 
the Sud country by Lake No. On the west bank of this part of 


SHILLUKS 


the White Nile we met the Shilluk tribe. They are weird, untamed 
savages, who appear to have no language at all, and wear no clothes 
whatever, are all about 6ft. 6in. to 7 ft. high, and although abso- 
lutely black have the appearance of being white, as they are covered 
with a sort of white ash. Their mode of greeting one is to raise 
their right hand in line with their heads and make a dog-like noise, 
which sounded like ‘‘ Bow !’’ so I used to return the greeting by raising 
my right hand in the same manner, and say ‘‘ Wow !”’ thus completing 
the dog-bark. Their chiefs wear an armlet of turned ivory, cut 
from an elephant’s tusk, and brass wire wound all round their fore 
arm. They do not know the value of money, and we bartered with 
them in beads and brass wire. They all wear their hair cut in 
fantastic shapes, quite hard and stiff, and mixed with mud and their 
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ancestors’ locks. Some had their hair cut like a fireman’s helmet ; 
some with a sort of plate at the back of their head like a halo; some 
had it long, and dyed red, hanging all over their faces to look like a 
lion’s mane. They all carry two spears, and live chiefly on fish 
which they spear in the Nile. They grow small crops of dhura or 
grain, but the crops are insufficient to sustainthem. Their favourite 
attitude is to stand on one leg, with the other foot resting against 
the knee. 

One day I shot a Mrs. Gray waterbuck, a very coveted trophy, 
being very rare; we were only allowed to shoot one each. After 
taking a photograph of it I set to work to skin it, and was soon sur- 
rounded by about forty Shilluks, who were attracted in the same 
way as a vulture is by a dead animal. They were licking their chops 
and rubbing their waistcoat regions. After taking the head, skin, 
and haunch of it, I stood over it and gave a “ Who-whoop! worry! 
worry!” like a M.F.H., and at it they all went, shouting and pulling 
in every direction, with all their spears in the carcase, and worrying 
it like a pack of hounds. Every now and then one would come away 
with a piece of inwards or some tit-bit and sit and gloat over it; 
some began to eat it raw. 

I took a snapshot of them fighting over the carcase, and then 
thought it best to make myself scarce. 

On the other bank the Dinka tribe live, and these two tribes are 
often making raids on each other and carrying off cattle. Their only 
mode of crossing the Nile, which is about half a mile broad at that 
part, is in long canoes made out of a hollowed tree-trunk, in which [ 
should have been very sorry to have trusted myself. The Dinkas 
are very much like the Shilluks in appearance and customs, and 
likewise do their hair in fantastic shapes. 

At the entrance of Lake No the Bahr-el-Zaraf joins the Bahr- 
el-Abiad, as the White Nile is called at that part. Lake No is 
full of islands of sud, or growing masses of weeds, &c., through 
which it is very difficult for a steamer to penetrate, and almost im- 
possible for a sailing boat. We spent a very uncomfortable night 
here, as we were just five minutes too late letting down our mosquito 
net, which was a sort of cage let down inside our house, with the 
result that it was full of enormous mosquitos, making a tremendous 
buzzing noise. We had a battle royal with these all night; and 
they won all round, so that when day broke we found ourselves 
with our faces swollen out of all recognition. To counteract the 
poison injected by these insects we had to take enormous quantities 
of quinine. 

About thirty-five miles north of the mouth of the Bahr-el-Zaraf, 
and within a few miles of the mouth of the Sobat River, there is an 
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out station called Tawfikia, where a Sudanese battalion is stationed, 
and at that time was away fighting a cannibal tribe in the Bahr-el- 
Gazal. This station consisted of only a few mud huts, and a sort of 
brick barn divided into two rooms for the officers. We were greeted 
on landing by a tame ostrich, who seemed rather to resent our in- 
truding. About a hundred miles north of this place is Fashoda, but 
beyond some mud huts of a sugar-loaf shape, and a garden, the rem- 
nants of General Marchand’s sojourn there, there is not much to see 
save a few Shilluks, who were very proud of themselves, as they were 
clothed in a piece of cloth, and who evidently felt that they were people 
of importance. One day, while progressing up stream, we dropped 
in for a very interesting show quite unexpectedly. As we were sail- 
ing along, we heard a great noise of shouting, beating of tom-toms, 


SHILLUK WAR DANCE 


and clashing of arms, and, thinking there was a fight on, we weighed 
anchor, and went ashore in our feluka, or dinghy. It turned out to 
be a funeral, and all the tribes were dressed up in their war paint 
and fully armed with spears and shields, having their faces and 
bodies painted (to inspire awe into their enemies), doing a war dance. 
We thought at first that they might resent our intrusion; however, 
we walked into the middle of the village, where the dance was being 
held, and took up our position and stand at the saluting base. The 
dance was led by the chief, and they all rushed round in a circle, 
shouting and waving their spears, and headed by their band of tom- 
toms, antelope-horn blowers, and other weird instruments. Then 
they would suddenly all stop and crouch down behind their shields, 
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which entirely hid them, and then they would all get up with a bound 
and stand on one leg, entirely hidden by their shields except for 
their heads looking over. Then they would all clash their spears on 
their shields, and rush round again, shouting and yelling, and re- 
peat the same thing. We managed to get snapshots of them in the 
three phases of the dance. 

On our way back to our shooting ground proper, our shikaris 
told us various tales of how different people had been tossed by 
buffalo, and that when they had shown us a buffalo they would get 
up a tree and watch us from there, and leave us to tackle the brutes ; 
but as a matter of fact they always stuck to us, in many a tight 
corner, and were both lion-hearted fellows. With these tales fresh 
in our minds we at first went out after buffalo together, and did a 
joint stalk side by side, but soon gave this up and each went ina 
different direction. Everyone had told us that buffalo were the 
most dangerous of any wild beast, would always charge if dis- 
turbed, and if wounded would hunt you as a dog hunts a rat. 
However, neither of us was charged, luckily, which we put down 
chiefly to having such a powerful weapon, a double-barrelled *450 
cordite rifle, for two barrels of this usually knocked any inclination 
to charge out of them. One morning after a very heavy rain storm, 
while I was just getting up, my shikari rushed in to say that he 
could see six buffalo moving inland from the river close to our 
boat, so I hurriedly dressed and set out after them, soon coming on 
their tracks, which I followed up as fast as I could. The country 
was thick forest, and I could not see more than twenty yards ahead, 
except in a few open spaces. Several times I was within twenty 
yards of them without being able to see them, although I could smell 
them very distinctly, owing to the heavy rain we had had the day 
before. Once in a very thick bit of forest I got up to within sixteen 
yards, but could see no sign of them. Spying a large black ant 
heap about 5 ft. high, I made for it, thinking I might be able to see 
better from the top of it. As I was pushing my way through the 
undergrowth up to it, and was about 4 ft. away, the ant-heap sud- 
denly went off with a crash, with a very fine pair of horns on it, 
accompanied by five others, nearly knocking me over in the process. 
They disappeared out of sight at once, and I was not able to 
shoot. However, after another hour and a half of this sort of 
thing, I managed to get one. 

It is very difficult, in fact almost impossible, to tell the difference 
between a bull and a cow buffalo from any distance, and one day 
after a long stalk I and my shikari were crouching behind a bush, 
watching a herd of buffalo pass by, when he suddenly pointed to a 
very large beast and said “‘ Tor Gebir”’ (a big bull); and almost as 
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he said it, a little baby buffalo appeared from behind a bush and ran 
up to this “ big bull”? which turned out to be its mother. 

On another occasion I had pursued a herd of six buffalo and 
they had got into some open bush country and were trekking along 
in single file. I followed as noiselessly as possible and got up to 
within thirty yards of them, when it occurred to me, as I was 
absolutely in the open, and they were six to one, that if they 
charged I should come off second best ; so I looked round to see how 
far off the nearest tree was, and as I did so broke a dry twig, which 
caused all the buffalo to stop and look round. This gave me a good 
opportunity, and I fired at the nearest one, who fell dead. The others 


BOYS AT DINNER 


looked down at him, and then round to see what the matter was. I 
lay flat on my stomach, in the open, within twenty-five yards, with 
one cartridge left in my gun, devoutly hoping that they would not 
discover my presence. They apparently did not see anything to 
account for their friend’s death, and probably putting it down to 
a visit of Providence, whisked their tails, and went off as fast as 
they could. I gave them a parting shot to speed them on their way. 

One day our boys told us that they heard that the King of the 
Dinkas was coming to the place where we were anchored, and where 
we had been for a fortnight. This turned out to be true, and he 
turned up with a large retinue of retainers, two horses, and about 
half a dozen camels. He had come to this place hoping to find 
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traces of elephant. As we hid found a herd of over thirty elephants 
two nights ago, and had shot one, we were not over-anxious for his 
company, and were afraid that he would not understand that the 
first man on the spot has the right of shooting that bit of ground. 
Accordingly, we sent word to him that we should be very 
pleased to make his acquaintance. This was, of course, interpreted 
by our servant to the messenger as, ‘‘ Our master orders you to come 
to him at once.’ However, he and his brother arrived at our 
boat, coffee was at once made, and we all squatted down on the 
deck, drinking coffee and trying to say polite things to each other in 
different languages. With the help of our Egyptian servant and the 
two shikaris, we managed to get on pretty well. He quite under- 
stood that we had a prior claim to the ground, and said he would 
move on at once. He admired our pair of tusks very much, 
told us he was hunting elephant, and that he had taken out a £5 
licence, which enabled him to kill two. We asked him how he 
hunted them, and he described the procedure as follows :—-Having 
found tracks of elephant, he and his brother both ride horses and 
follow up the tracks inland; the remainder of his party follow on 
their tracks with the camels to carry water, as there is not a drop of 
water inland. They follow up the herd for about forty to sixty 
miles inland as a rule, till they find a bit of more open country, 
where a horse can gallop, and then they single out the biggest bull 
elephant and one of them canters up to within thirty or forty yards 
of him, upon which the elephant charges him, and he canters away, 
keeping about twenty yards in front of the elephant. His brother 
then gallops up behind, and with a long heavy double-edged sword 
cuts at the hind leg, close to the hock, which is more where the fet- 
lock ought to be. The elephant then turns and charges him, when 
things are reversed, and his brother comes up behind and does the 
same. They said it usually took two blows at least to hamstring 
him, when he stands still and trumpets and screams and tears up 
everything within reach. This is the most sporting way of killing 
elephant that I have ever come across, as one slip of the horse and 
you would be instantly killed. We asked him to show us his sword, 
and he sent for it. It was a long double-edged one-handed sword, 
made of good steel, and like the swords one sees the Arabs up there 
carrying, but a little longer. Most of these are old Crusader 
swords, one of which I have got. He took his party off with him the 
same day, and went on down stream, but he was not very hopeful 
of meeting any elephant. We met him again at Renk on our way 
back to Khartoum, and he seemed very pleased to see us, and at 
once came on board our boat. He said he had not come across any 
elephant at all, and as the rains were then on, all chance of meeting 
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any was gone. The way the natives down in the Bahr-el-Gazal kill 
elephant is to fix an enormous weighted spear in a tree and drive the 
herd under the tree, and as one comes directly under the spear it is 
released by a man in the tree, and is driven by its own weight into 
the elephant’s shoulder. They then follow up the wounded elephant 
for days until he dies, or is too exhausted to go on, when they kill 
him. This is not a sporting way, and is very cruel. 

The following animals were included in our bag:—Elephant, 
buffalo, hippopotamus, lion, Sing Sing waterbuck, Mrs. Gray’s water- 
buck, white-eared kob, roan antelope, Oribi antelope, Tiang or 
bastard hartebeeste, red-fronted gazelle, wart hog, crocodiles, and 
quantities of all sorts of small game. 
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HUNTING COUNTRIES FOR MEN OF 
MODERATE MEANS 


BY C. E. A. L. RUMBOLD 


THE dream of the hunting man who has a free hand as to his 
movements, and cannot afford the cost of residing in a crack 
country, is to find a hunt which is not too crowded, where the 
going is grass, and living inexpensive. The realisation is not easy, 
and before starting his search he may take it as an axiom to avoid 
all hunts which are within easy reach of large manufacturing dis- 
tricts or big commercial centres. For wages are high in such 
counties, consequently the cost of living is increased all round, 
and the presence of many wealthy men will place him in much 
the same difficult position as a poor subaltern cccupies when 
attached toa rich regiment. Unless he be of a very light weight 
he should avoid also flying countries with big undulating grass fields, 
as necessitating horses beyond his means. For, although it is a 
truism that breeding and bone are an advantage in any country, 
yet in a grass one, especially if flat, divided into small fields by 
banks and big hedges, pace is not so essential, and a really clever 
horse will often enable his rider to see quite as much of the fun as 
one with more breeding and less brains. 

The searcher after the delectable land, when he has asked his 
friends for advice, will find probably that their opinions are pretty 
evenly balanced between respectively certain English hunts and 
others in Ireland; for the latter country has always been looked 
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upon as a happy hunting-ground for those not overburdened with 
this world’s goods. Therefore we will take the claims of Ireland 
first, but, before doing so, it is necessary to point out that there is 
a vast difference between the man who intends to make a temporary 
stay in any place for the purposes of its sport, and the one who 
wishes to reside permanently in his hunting quarters. The latter 
has to view his position with a much wider range than the former, 
for however keen a hunting man and his family may be, the pursuit 
of the fox will afford but six months’ occupation every year. Con- 
sequently it will be my endeavour to treat the subject from both 
points of view. 

The advantages of Irish hunting over English may be summed 
up as follows: Ireland is nearly all grass, the land rides much 
lighter than nine-tenths of the English countries—in fact you are 
invariably on top of it—frost is seldom severe enough to stop sport, 
and finally there is as a rule no great crowd at the meets. The 
latter remark does not apply, however, to Meath and Kildare, fix- 
tures within twenty or thirty miles of Dublin, for at them you may 
often find a field that would by no means be considered small even 
in the best parts of Leicestershire. But this district generally is in 
no way typical of Irish hunting, nor can it be considered at all 
suitable for our man of moderate means. For house rent is high, 
particularly in co. Kildare, while Dublin prices are certainly not low. 

Supposing, nevertheless, that our friend should wish to pene- 
trate no further into the interior—so as to keep in close touch with 
London, or for other similar reasons—he will find that from Dublin 
he will be able to reach the best parts of both countries. But he 
must be prepared to train to most meets, as few indeed are within 
riding distance. Special trains will be constantly at his service, and 
should he be prepared to use them he can obtain as much sport 
as any reasonable person can desire, for the Ward Staghounds also 
hunt what is called “the Dublin country” in co. Meath. Big 
ditches and big banks are the prevailing features, and if his horses 
be accustomed to a flying country, they should receive a good 
schooling over the latter before they are ridden to hounds, other- 
wise certain grief awaits him at the first double bank (i.e. one with 
a ditch on both sides). Meath is the better country, being less 
cramped, and, furthermore, in the centre of co. Kildare one is 
rather between the devil and the deep sea, the narrow strip of 
available hunting territory having the Wicklow mountains on one 
side and bog on the other. This latter, by the way, is one of the 
greatest banes, speaking generally, of Irish hunting. In these, the 
fashionable countries of Ireland, the fields are not representative of 
the people of that land, being largely composed of Englishmen who 
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have settled or are temporarily quartered in that country. Big 
crowds make impossible that spontaneous and generous hospitality 
to the stranger which is so characteristic a feature of fox-hunting 
in other parts of the Emerald Isle. 

We must go farther afield if we would see genuine Irish hunting, 
and then we are at once met with certain of its disadvantages. For, 
to my mind, the principal one, regarded entirely from a hunting 
point of view, is the difficulty of obtaining quarters from which 
sufficient sport may be enjoyed within reasonable distance. Countries 
across St. George’s Channel are much bigger than here; the Saxon 
going there must as a rule be content with three days a week within 
a fair hacking radius of his home, and ofttimes he has to work hard 
for this; while four days without the aid of a railway would be 
almost impossible. Another point to be considered in connexion 
with Irish hunting is that there is no such thing as a flying country. 
Banks are freely met with all over Ireland, and even where walls are 
encountered your Irish hunter seldom takes them in his stride, and 
as often as not puts a foot on top of them. In North Tipperary 
and in co. Cork one occasionally gets a combination of the two, viz. 
a stone-faced bank, a fence particularly liable to lame a horse, for 
when changing on it the stones are apt to give way, causing ugly 
cuts on fetlocks and legs. The question, however, of banks or flying 
fences is to a great extent a matter of taste and previous experience. 
The fermer certainly require a much more thoroughly trained hunter 
for their safe negotiation than the latter, and, incidentally, better 
horsemanship. 

Another difficulty that will be found, when once the vicinity 
of Dublin is left behind, is that of obtaining satisfactory lodging 
for man and beast. In most English villages of any size, and in 
small towns situated in good hunting districts, snug housing may be 
had at some hotel, or good rooms and stabling may be secured, 
while usually a visit to house agents will assure the would-be squatter 
that several hunting-boxes are looking for tenants or purchasers. 
On the other hand the average inn of the small towns and villages in 
Ireland would only offer inducements to those of very Spartan taste, 
and a good apartment would be out of the question. Again, houses 
to let of convenient size with up-to-date requirements are few and 
far between, as I once had brought to my knowledge when in com- 
munication with several of the principal house agents in Ireland, 
But perhaps the hunting man intent on seeking a residence in 
Ireland might say: ‘‘ What does it matter about up-to-date require- 
ments? If I like a place I will buy it and restore it, or, failing that, 
I will purchase a few acres of land or a small estate and builda 
house for myself.” Such a one would be a bold man indeed! I trust 
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I am not going beyond the legitimate scope of this magazine when 
I say that no prudent person of moderate means would attempt to 
buy land in Ireland to-day with a view to living upon it, owing to 
the very uncertain future of that country. Any very adventurous 
spirit embarking on such an enterprise would soon find that Land 
‘Acts, Land Leagues, and Land Courts would sadly cool his ardour. 

In this connexion my readers will remember that the Ormond 
Hunt was not very long since stopped; it is not inconceivable that 
others may follow; in fact some now are leading a very threatened 
existence, so one might find oneself saddled with a hunting-box in 
a non-hunting country. Therefore it would be sound counsel to 
advise anyone thinking of hunting in Ireland not to buy a place or 
take one on a long lease. The soldier-sportsman, untrammelled by 
such considerations as these, for he has a comfortable mess to retire 
on, is always loud in praise of Irish hunting and the generous 
hospitality of Irish sportsmen. Furthermore, the hunting man 
living in Ireland must not expect to find the same conveniences that 
are always at his call in such a highly developed country as England 
is at the present day. Railways are not nearly so numerous, trains 
are far less frequently run. Your neighbours are fewer, and the 
nearest may be some miles away. A motor car will balance, to some 
extent, these disadvantages. But, I must confess, after a tour of 
nearly one thousand miles during the summer months of last year, 
that the Irish roads were a long distance behind the average 
highways of England in mid-winter. To prove that this state- 
ment is not prejudiced, and that I am not committing another in- 
justice to Ireland, I may say that on inquiry at the Dunlop Company’s 
head office in Dublin I was told in reply to a question as to the 
average life of a Dunlop tyre, that the outside cover usually ran a 
thousand miles farther on English than on Irish roads. 

Coming to the question of the general cost of living, Ireland 
has certain definite advantages over England. For one thing hunt 
subscriptions are less, as establishments are not kept up at such 
expense as here. For another, no taxes are levied on menservants, 
on the use of armorial bearings, or on carriages (including motor- 
cars), and only half-a-crown is exacted for the keeping of a dog. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that another curious difference in 
Irish law, which is not without interest to the hunting-man, is that 
while the putting of poison on land in England is absolutely pro- 
hibited under any conditions, in Ireland ground may be so treated 
by giving notice at a police barrack and placing a warning on the 
property in question. To resume: wages outside the Dublin area 
are somewhat less all rourd, but as regards grooms it is difficult to 
get an exact comparison, as unmarried men invariably take their 
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meals with the other servants and are provided with sleeping 
accommodation. By the way, an Irish groom usually lacks the 
method of the Englishman, but I would sooner have one of the 
former, if a really gooi man, than one of any other nationality. 
For such a one takes not only a very real interest in horses, but he 
also seems to get in sympathy with them, and adapts his ways to 
their varying temperaments. The cast-iron system of feeding so 
characteristic of the Englishman, and his almost religious observance 
of taking certain fixed hours, which he regards as his, to be spent at 
his own sweet will, are unknown to the Irishman. The latter looks 
upon the horse as a friend, not a mere machine from which to 
extract a living. When a hunter comes in over-tired the Irish 
groom will coax him to eat with food that his quick wit, ready 
sympathy, and kindly imagination have proved of value on former | 
occasions. You may be equally sure that the horse will not be left 
until all is quite well with him, let the hour be ever so late or early. 
For these causes, and owing to the invariable lightness of the 
‘‘going”’ in Ireland, it will be found that the veterinary surgeon is 
not nearly so frequent a visitor to an Irish as to an English stable. 
So we get a reduction of expense under this head. As regards 
forage, I do not think the price is much below that obtaining in 
England, taking quality for quality. But here also comparison is 
rendered difficult, as oats are sold by weight in Ireland and not by 
the quarter. 

On the other hand it may be remarked that it is an entire 
mistake to assume that good hunters can be purchased cheaply in 
Ireland, for that country is searched from end to end by big dealers 
and their agents from all over the world, with rich clients at their 
backs; so the amateur stranger stands but little chance. Again, 
owing to a lack of facilities, travelling in Ireland is expensive and 
often tedious. Food produced locally is cheap enough, but other- 
wise expensive, and all provisions are usually obtained from London 
or one of the large Irish cities. Many things which one would 
expect to buy without difficulty are most hard to obtain ; for instance, 
people living on or near the west coast usually have to draw on 
the Dublin or even Grimsby markets for their fish. Skilled labour 
in the country districts is almost non-existent, and therefore, when 
secured, correspondingly dear. Repairs by a competent motor 
mechanic often entail a journey of forty miles or more; petrol 
last summer cost eighteen pence a gallon in a large town about one 
hundred and twenty m‘les from Dublin. 

It has been my endeavour to give fairly and justly the pros and 
cons of living in Ireland for the purpose of hunting, but impartiality 
is liable to produce the same uncertain state of mind that is often 
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the lot of readers of that most scrupulous historian, the late Lord 
Acton. Therefore I will sum up the case by saying that Ireland 
offers greater attractions to a temporary resident rather than to one 
in search of a permanent abiding place. Furthermore, the hunting- 
man living in Ireland will not be financially better off than one 
hunting in certain districts in England (presently to be named) 
unless he be a man of simple requirements and is prepared to seek 
his amusements locally. Those who like to attend the big race- 
meetings of the United Kingdom, or fly up to London whenever 
there is a frost, and deem indispensable the many little luxuries to 
be obtained in England which become expensive when imported 
into Ireland, will certainly get better value for their money on this 
side of St. George’s Channel. 

Now we will assume that the foregoing arguments have been 
weighed in the balance, and that the die has been cast for Ireland. 
The next point to decide is, where to go? Bearing in mind the 
difficulty, previously mentioned, of finding a convenient centre from 
which to hunt several days in the week, pride of place must be given 
to Kilkenny. Two packs hunt the county, namely the Kilkenny 
and the East Kilkenny, the latter known for several years past 
as Mr. Lambert's, and prior to that as the New Koss. Taken 
together, the territory hunted by them may be said to be easier to 
cross than most Irish countries, and there is more plough tnan usual. 
By the way, land in Ireland not under permanent pasture is described 
as tillage, and what we know as seeds is there designated ‘‘ new 
grass.” To make the most of Kilkenny hunting, a spot if possible to 
the southward of that town should be selected, but if boxing is not 
objected to the place itself may be chosen. Should one be able 
only to obtain quarters in the north or west of the county the 
Queen’s County and Castlecomer will be within reach from the 
former direction; some Tipperary meets will be convenient to 
the latter. 

Another good centre is the small and rather picturesque town 
of Fethard, in the middle of the Tipperary country. Only the local 
hounds will be available from here, practically speaking, as the dis- 
trict hunted is a wide one. The distances to cover are propor- 
tionally great. The biggest of big banks are the chief characteristics 
of this country, as readers of former numbers of the Badminton 
Magazine will know. 

In co. Cork the Duhallow show great sport. Mallow, where 
two lines of railway cross, is a convenient centre, and from Fermoy 
meets of these hounds and the United may be reached. Several 
packs hunt in the vicinity of the city of Cork, but the going, for the 
most part, will not be found as good as in the Duhallow country. 
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Should a sportsman decide to throw in his lot with any of the 
above-named packs, he may be sure of right good sport, and will be 
pleased and refreshed by the unconventionality of his surround- 
ings. He must not expect to find so much care given to details in 
general as in England; but Irish wit and good nature will cover a 
multitude of small omissions. This reminds me of an incident in 
my first day’s experience of Irish hunting. It was a bright, frosty 
morning, and our host, with kindly intention, decided to drive my 
brother and myself to the meet. The roads in many places were 
like sheets of glass. The horse in our cart was soon sliding about 
all over the place. With all Saxon simplicity I asked my friend if 
the animal had been roughed. “ Divil a bit!” was his only and not 
reassuring reply. After that I merely trusted to find a soft spot on 
which to fall. The inevitable happened before we had proceeded 
far. After making a worse slip than usual our trapper collapsed 
almost inside a cottage door, which caused the startled old lady 
within to call on all the blessed saints in the calendar to preserve 
both her and us. My brother was shot out on one side, our host on 
the other, and from my quickly-elevated position at the back of the 
dog-cart I was thrown into the struggling mass below. We all got 
up none the worse for our adventure, for Providence is always kind 
in Ireland on such occasions. The sun soon after began to improve 
the roads, no further incident of note marked our journey, and 
the long Irish miles were sensibly shortened by many an amusing 
story from our genial host, told in a way which is exclusively the gift 
of the true Irishman. 

Let us now consider what inducements England has to offer. 
Taking into account the importance of avoiding countries near large 
commercial districts, we will turn our attention to the purely agricul- 
tural counties. Commencing on the east coast, with Lincolnshire 
we have the wide stretch of land hunted over by the Brocklesby, 
Southwold, Burton, and Blankney. No more sporting countries 
exist in England, and no finer supporters of fox-hunting can be 
found than the tenant farmers of Lincolnshire. But, unfortunately, 
ploughed land predominates everywhere, and much very hilly ground 
is found, as most of the marsh districts cannot be hunted owing to 
the numerous and wide drains. In this thinly populated county the 
meets, especially those of the Wolds, attract but few riders; 
although by the irony of fate the enormous enclosures—many a 
single one being as large as two or three Irish farms of average 
size—and the long low well-plashed hedges would be capable of 
accommodating a large body of horsemen with ease to all. In fact, 
a cavalry brigade in line might gallopin some parts for miles without 
narrowing their front. But the icy wind from the North Sea, often 
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causing a stoppage of hunting for weeks at a time, and the eternal 
plough, make Lincolnshire no perfect hunting county. For much 
the same reasons other countries farther down the east coast cannot 
be recommended. Purely agricultural districts also abound along 
our southern shores. But riding to hounds is not an unmixed 
pleasure on the steep hills of the Downs or in the thickly wooded and 
deep hinterland of the Weald beyond them. Nor do the great rolling 
treeless plains of Wiltshire or the gentle slopes of North Hampshire, 
covered with pines and heather, attract the fox-hunter in search of 
the ideal. 

The Midland counties are for the most part too much of a rich 
man’s paradise to require mention here, but we still have left the 
rich grass valleys that abound in western and south-western England. 
Here living in general is cheaper than in any other part of the 
country, and wages are comparatively low. Bristol is the only city 
of any commercial importance. The endless fields of pasture natur- 
ally attract many sportsmen, and for the matter of that it is hopeless 
to search at the present day for any grass country of repute in this 
island where one would find plenty of elbow room at the more 
popular fixtures. But hard indeed to please would be the man 
who could not fix upon some country to his taste in the counties of 
Devon, Somerset, and Dorset, or the neighbouring shires. Let 
anyone wishing to obtain a bird’s-eye view of a considerable portion 
of this corner of England journey to ancient Shaftesbury, “ the 
renowned Shaston’’ of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels. From there 
some forty miles of fair though somewhat deep hunting country 
will be before his eyes. At his feet he will find the territory presided 
over by Lord Portman for the past fifty years, in the middle distance 
the Blackmore Vale (as full of banks as any Irish country), and 
further he can conjure up in imagination the valley of Taunton and 
the wild stag-hunting land beyond it. In this very charming view 
over ‘‘dear, delightful Wessex ”’ a ploughed field is as difficult to find 
as the proverbial needle in a bundle of hay, while anything in the 
nature of a really big woodland is absent. Foxes are so plentiful as 
occasionally to cause a hindrance to sport, although mange is not as 
yet quite stamped out. Six days a week without the aid of train 
often falls to the lot of dwellers in this vale of Tempe. It is a land 
very literally flowing with milk and honey. 

In conclusion I can only trust that, in the somewhat delicate 
task of reviewing, for the hunting-man of moderate means, various 
countries in England and Ireland, { have rendered comparison far 
from odious. 
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HOW TO BECOME AN ARCHER 


BY MAUD F. DRUMMOND 


(Illustrated by Original Photographs by Eva C. Drummond) 


THE ancient pastime of archery is once more becoming one of our 
most popular sports. In many parts of England its revival is creating 
quite a sensation, and in most counties clubs are being started, or 
old clubs again set on foot after years of repose. As with many of 
our outdoor pastimes, archery had its day of immense popularity, 
followed by several years of decline; but it is now once again 
re-established, and promises to become even more widely supported 
than in bygone times. 

Archery is a delightful sport, and one in which persons of all 
ages are able to take part. It is a particularly graceful and health- 
ful pastime, and when once the preliminary difficulties are overcome 
it proves fascinating in the extreme. This being so, I have thought 
that to those wishing to take it up, the following hints about how to 
shoot, and what materials are necessary, may be of assistance. 
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For a private ground two targets are sufficient. They are 
always picturesque, and lend a charming touch of brightness to any 
field or stretch of park scenery. The regulation targets measure 
48 in. in diameter, and the colours, with their respective values, are 
as follows :—Gold, the centre, or bull’s eye, scores 9; red, 7; blue, 
5; black, 3; and white, the outside ring, 1. The targets are placed 
opposite to each other, at a distance of 61 yards apart for a lady’s 
range and 81 yards fora man’s. They are mounted each upon an 
iron stand that should be obtained with the targets, the three legs 
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ot which are planted firmly into the grass in order to prevent the 
target from being blown over. The correct height for the target is 
2tin., viz. the length of a lady’s arrow. The targets themselves 
are composed of straw, the fronts, whereon the colours are painted, 
being of waterproof. They can be left out the whole season, the 
waterproof tops being sufficient protection from the rain. It is 
advisable for beginners to invest in shields for the legs of the target 
stands, in order that no arrows missing the mark may be broken 
through coming into collision with the iron legs. These shields are 
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made of leather, and are merely slipped on previously to putting up 
the stands. 

With regard to bows, the stronger the bow the straighter the 
aim. A beginner, however, will do well to learn to shoot with a bow 
that is too light rather than one that is too heavy for him. Fora 
woman of ordinary height a bow pulling from 20 |b. to 26 1b. will be 
found correct, while a man’s bow pulls from 36 lb. upwards. 

Bows are made of yew and hickory, self-yew being considered 
the best. When once procured, a good bow should last a life- 
time, if properly taken care of. It should be kept dry, and always 
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wiped over after use; and previously to being put away for the 
winter should be greased over. This should also be done at intervals 
during the summer to protect the wood. The bow-string also must 
be cared for, and should be rubbed with beeswax constantly before 
use. The height of a lady’s bow should be from 5 ft. 5in. to 
5 ft. g in., and when new it should be perfectly straight before being 
strung. When strung up there should be a firm straight piece, 
measuring about 18 in., in the centre; the two ends curve round 
towards the string. The string of a lady’s bow is 25 in. in length, 
that of a gentleman’s bow measures 28 in. 
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Strings should be three-stranded, even, and very smooth, and 
there should be a spliced loop at the end. This loop is placed into 
the notch at the end of the bow. In stringing the bow, the flat part 
of it must be kept nearest the body, or it will, in all probability, 
break. The right hand should be placed on the centre of the bow 
over the velvet pad. With this hand the bow is gradually drawn 
towards the body, while the end is resting in the hollow of the right 
foot. While drawing steadily up, the string is slipped into place 
with the left hand. When unstringing the bow the same attitude is 
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observed, except that while pulling with the right hand the left one 
is used to unloose the string as it slackens. The bow should not be 
kept strung up longer than is necessary, as the strain is great upon 
the string. Both stringing and unstringing the bow are difficult at 
first, but are merely a knack which, like most things, become easy 
with a little practice 

Arrows, as much as bows, require careful handling. They 
should be kept in a dry place, and greased over after use in damp 
weather. If used in the rain, the feathers, which are three in num- 
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ber and are placed at the head of the arrow, are liable to become 
unstuck. Should an arrow become cracked or damaged, it should 
not be used again, as it is dangerous to attempt to shoot with it. 
In shooting, three arrows are let off at each end, but it is always 
advisable to carry an extra one in case of accidents. They occasion- 
ally get lost, or become so snaked in the grass that it is difficult to 
recover them without a long search. In picking up the arrows the 
archer must be very careful to draw them backwards, and to do so 
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gently. If they are roughly pulled, or jerked, the arrows are liable 
to become bent, or even broken. 

In placing the arrow on the string preparatory to shooting it 
off, the archer must see that the horizontal feather is placed nearest 
to the body. The point of the arrow rests on the first finger of the 
left hand at the moment of flying. All arrows should bear the name 
or initials of their owner; otherwise, difficulties arise at meetings 
from other archers possessing arrows with similar colours. 

Amongst other necessary materials is the arm-guard. These 
arm-guards are made of leather, and are strapped firmly on to the 
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left arm, covering the wrist and part of the arm nearly to the 
elbow. The object of the guard is to preserve the arm from injury 
caused by the bow-string flying bick after the arrow has flown. 
Without the precaution of an arm-guard the novice will find his 
arm black and blue with bruises. Another indispensable part of the 
archer’s outfit is the finger-tips. These are also made of leather, 
and are three in number. They are fitted on to the three first 
fingers of the right hand, and are made with small screws in order 
that they may fit tightly to the fingers. Without tips the fingers 
are apt to become blistered and sore before many arrows are shot. 


DRAWING UP 


The quiver-belt, which hangs round the waist of the archer, is 
also composed of leather. From the belt hangs the quiver, in which 
are carried the arrows, the tassel, and the archer’s private scoring 
book or card. A tiny bag to hold the finger- -tips is also a useful 
addition to the archer’s possessions. A quiver is not a necessity 
for gentlemen archers, as they can, if they prefer it, carry the arrows 
in the pocket of their coat. A tassel, however, is indispensable, as 
any mud on the tip of an arrow may be the means of entirely ruin- 
ing a shot unless it is removed by being rubbed off on the tassel. 
Such details may to the beginner seem immaterial, but in archery 
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the smallest matter is of consequence, and unless the beginner 
starts correctly he cannot expect to succeed. 

What is worth doing is worth doing well, and this is certainly 
true with regard to archery. With the best materials, and a certain 
amount of careful practice, the archer will soon improve, and realise 
the fascination of the sport. 

In taking up any new pastime a certain outlay is necessary, and 
with archery it should be remembered that the best is the cheapest 
in the end. 

In securing an archer's outfit it is important to notice that the 
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materials bear the name of a first-class maker, for, if not, they 
cannot be relied upon. Targets which are not the best will lose 
their colours in the sun, common bows made of cheap wood will 
become bent, and do not possess the spring that is indispensable to 
good shooting. Cheap arrows soon become cracked and broken, and 
inferior bow-strings are not worth having. 

In archery it is of the utmost importance to cultivate a ‘‘ good 
style,” for without this the archer will never find his shooting satis- 
factory. When learning the beginner will do well from the first to 
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get instruction from an expert if possible. There are many mis- 
takes that the novice cannot fail to fall into unless watched by 
a good archer who will correct his errors. If told of his faults 
as he acquires them the archer will not’ find it so difficult to 
overcome them as if, by continually repeating them, he renders 
them habitual. It is far easier at archery to fall into tricks than 
to unlearn them. 

In beginning to shoot, the archer, having first strung up the bow, 
stands sideways to the target at which he is about to aim. The feet 
should be placed at right angles, and the body held straight and 


THE BOW FULL-DRAWN, BACK POSITION 


erect. Clasping the left hand round the bow, on the pad so placed 
for the purpose, the archer proceeds to take the first arrow from the 
quiver. Placing the notch at the head into the string of the bow, 
the arrow is laid along so that it rests upon the thumb and end ot 
the first finger of the hand which is grasping the bow. The string 
is then gradually pulled between the first and second fingers of the 
right hand, care being taken that only the tips of the fingers are 
used in doing this. 

In the drawing up, should the arrow slip out of place, the 
archer should stop and replace the slipped arrow and proceed to 
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draw up again, turning the bow slightly towards the right to prevent 
it from recurring. 

Whilst pulling up, the body must be kept quite straight, and not 
allowed to curve round to the left, as is the most common error with 
all beginners. Also, the back must be held straight and the shoulders 
kept at right angles. 

Having drawn the arrow gradually to the tip it should be imme- 
diately loosed. At this stage the left hand should be pointing at 
the target, and the bow held at arm’s length. This hand should 


THE ARROW SHOT 


remain thus until the arrow reaches its goal, and not be relaxed 
immediately the fingers of the right hand have let the arrow fly. In 
aiming the archer should keep the eye directed upon the centre of 
the target and look along the arrow at the gold as the arrow is drawn 
into place. If the arrow falls short of the mark it is from the fact 
of the left hand not being held sufficiently high—or in other words, 
greater elevation is necessary. 

To make the arrow fly further the temptation to the beginner is 
to overdraw the bow—that is to say, to pull out further than the end 
of the arrow. This is a very dangerous error, as the arrow will 
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immediately snap asunder and the archer’s arm be endangered. 
Another cause for overdrawing is the fact of the archer using a bow 
that is too light for him. 

Arrows, however, must be drawn quite to the tip for correct 
shooting. At the moment of letting off the arrow the right hand 
should be close under the right ear, the elbow of the right arm being 
held high. 

The string of the bow when full drawn rests in close proximity 
to the right check, which prevents the wearing of a hat with a 


A, GOOD SCORE 


brim of any dimensions. Should the archer commence shooting 
with a large hat on, the head will be thrown back out of position. 

With regard to costume also, the lady archer must abstain from 
wearing frills and laces, as they will assuredly spoil her shooting by 
catching in the string and ruining what might otherwise have been 
brilliant shots. Also the sleeves must not be large or puffy, as the 
left one will invariably catch, and not only tear itself, but also spoil 
the shot. A piece of ribbon bound tightly round the sleeve to pre- 
vent it from hanging out may serve to keep too full a sleeve from 
interfering. 

The archer must never be careless with his shooting, for upon 
the correct flight of each individual arrow much depends. At archery 
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meetings prizes are usually given for the highest score, the greatest 
number of hits, and the best gold. The captain at each target keeps 
the score, which is written down on the scoring board at the end of 
each round, 7.e. after each archer has in his turn shot off three arrows, 
and walked across. The best gold is scored by the arrow that goes 
nearest to the pin-hole in the centre of the target. As many golds 
are probably shot throughout the meeting, it is the duty of the 
captain to measure any likely ones by means of a piece of paper, with 
a pencil to mark the spot, writing at the same time the name of the 
archer beside the mark, in order that at the end of the meeting it 
may be ascertained who has won the prize for the best gold. 

An arrow that cuts into the line of two different colours counts 
the greater number, as for instance an arrow hitting the red but 
cutting the gold line, counts nine for a gold. 

In many counties of England archery meetings now are held, 
and at these a visitors’ prize is usually offered. For this friends of 
the archers belonging to the club may compete. 

Handicapping is arranged in club shooting by first deducting 
any score made in whites, then blacks, and so on. This is done 
in order that the prize for highest score may not be won over and 
over again by the same person, or the certainty lie between two or 
three members of the club who have practised more than the others. 

The archer will do well to keep his own private scoring book 
and enter his score at each end at the same time as the captain 
does. It will prove of interest in looking back to see how with 
practice the totals run up and how improvement is inevitable with 
perseverance. 
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A VALIANT OTTER 


BY MAUD ISABEL HARVEY (‘‘NUMBER TWO” 


WHEN the season is drawing to a close and the corn is ripe in all 
the countryside, the otter-hounds favour us with a meet in the 
neighbourhocd—that is to say, within a radius of ten miles. Ten 
o’clock is the hour, the bridge on the high road the place appointed 
for this particular day, and of course my sisters and I determine to 
be there. 

The rain had fallen in torrents the night before, and is still 
falling in torrents at 7 a.m., consequently Number Three counter- 
mands the early breakfast, and likewise consequently we are all late 
starting. 

Now, bicycling to the meet in a hurry is bad for the temper, 
especially when one has a strong south-easter blowing in one’s face ; 
and in spite of hard riding we arrive at the bridge just in time to 
see a select crowd setting out across the fields a quarter of a mile 
away. Without wasting time we hurry our ‘“‘steeds” through the gate 
of a neighbouring park, and bang a rat-tat on the door of the lodge 
that must have been heard by the distant otter-hunters; but the 
only response is a gentle “‘miaou” from a white cat who creeps 
round the corner. Evidently the lodge-keeper has gone off to join 
the glad throng down by the river, for the place is deserted ; so we 
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decide to leave our cycles to their fate and the tender mercies of the 
absent lodge-keeper if it rains. 

“‘ Shall we take our coats?” asks Number Three. 

“ Let us leave them: it isso warm,” I reply, hanging mine over 
the saddle. 

The other two follow my advice—bad advice it is too, as events 
proved. 

The field is now half a mile ahead, but a run through a couple 
of meadows soon brings us up with them just as they are crossing an 
exceedingly rickety little bridge. It is a pretty sight. The wind- 
ing river and the cattle on its banks; the Master in his pink coat, 
surrounded by his hounds, fifteen couple, half otter-hounds and the 
rest foxhounds. The whips and the huntsman are in dark blue with 
red collars, some of the field also sport the uniform, but the greater 
part consists of farmers and farm labourers, keen sportsmen every 
one; there is also a tramp on his way to Doncaster who appears as 
keen as anybody. The sun is shining brilliantly, lighting up the 
scene, but an ominous bank of cloud behind us makes Number Three 
remark: ‘‘I rather think we should have been wiser if we had 
brought our coats.” 

However, on we go for a mile or two, scrambling over rails and 
fences. Hounds speak now and again as they eagerly work the 
rushes and overhanging banks: there has evidently been an otter 
round here recently, and the drag gets stronger as we proceed further 
up-stream. Under the bridge they burst into a regular chorus, and 
the field commences to run; but soon everyone slows down again, 
and we march along a narrow track in single file. Then without 
any warning down comes the rain. We and several of the field back 
into a hedge for shelter. Why—oh! why did we leave our coats 
behind ? Even the men turn up their collars and crouch under the 
trees; for it is no summer shower, but a steady downpour. And we 
have only thin cotton blouses! Ah well! Here we must stay until 
the rain leaks through the hedge. 

** Look here, Three,’ I suggest, ‘“‘ what do you say to running 
back for those coats? They can’t be more than three miles away ; 
we could get our bicycles at the same time, and race on here and 
catch up the hounds.” 

Three considers a few minutes, then she agrees it is the only 
thing to be done. 

‘*T hope that lodge-keeper has had the sense to take them inside, 
though,”’ says Number One. 

When the rain clears off a little we set off at the double; 
but when we have run about a mile down comes the rain harder 
than ever, driving us to take shelter under a large tree where a 
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small group of late-comers has already collected. For half an 
hour we are kept there prisoners; then once more we race off, 
and at last, by dodging from covert to covert, we at length reach 
the lodge, only to find that both our machines and our coats have 
been out in the storm all the time, the white cat being still the 
only living creature to be seen. Luckily the eaves of the cottage 
have kept off some of the rain; nevertheless it is not a cheering 
prospect—wet saddles, damp cou.ts, and splashy roads. However, 
once more on our noble steeds, we ride at racing pace through 
the park, out to the road where we last left the hunt, and listen 
for sounds of the pack. Now it really looks like clearing up; 
a watery gleam of sunshine filters between the leaves of the still 
dripping trees, and our spirits rise with the improvement in the 
weather. A man in a pony-cart hails us wildly; but he also, we 
find, is lost, and wants us to put him right. 

“Listen! I heard them!” calls Number One. 

Yes, there they are down in the valley, only half a mile from 
where we left them an hour ago. Without waiting to ask leave, we 
deposit our cycles in a neighbouring fowl-house and run down the 
hill at top speed, this time taking our coats with us. 

When we get up with them we find a scene of great excitement. 
An otter was found shortly after we left, and they have been hunting 
him up and down stream ever since. There are at leist 150 people 
lining the banks, not counting three horsemen, two pony-carts, 
one wagonette, and the village cab. We three take up our post 
beside the stream and await events. At present everything is fairly 
quiet, but the fun soon commences again. A line of small bubbles 
shoots down the middle of the river: it is the chain of the otter, who 
is swimming under the water. 

““Theer ’e gods!” shouts one of the crowd, excitedly. ‘‘’E’s 
’ere, sir, ’e’s ’ere!” 

* All right !”’ calls the Master. 

**Yoi! for’ard!”’ shouts the huntsman, as the hounds dash 
into the water, raising the echoes with their resonant voices. 

‘* Look out above!” shouts the Master. 

But the otter has turned, and next minute there is a yell down 
stream. 

“Stop running!” roars the Master; ‘let the hounds go first ! 
Steady, hounds, steady!” 

‘***F’s coomin’ back!” roars another man, and back comes the 
crowd, whilst the Master shouts to his hounds, ‘ A’ Plunder! 
Plunder, good lad! Back, Fencer! Modesty! Modesty!” 

The otter, however, has disappeared again, and down comes 
the rain; but this time we do not care. What a blessing we went 
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back for our coats, though! The field is in high good humour, 
for there is plenty of sport to be seen to-day. 

“Na, Jeimes!” cries one yokel. 

Mister!’ is the response. ‘‘ Hast tha seen t’ otter?” 

** Aye.” 

t’ watter ?” 

*‘ Nay, agin yon tree. T’ dogs nigh copped un an’ all!” 

“Tha niver says,”’ gasps Jedimes. 

The Master is hunting up-stream. 

“In! Try find ’im! Hold in the water hounds!” he calls. 

A shrill whistle attracts his attention. A dozen poles are 
pointing to one spot. A call cn his horn, and the hounds dash into 
the water. 

** Ah can see ’im!” shouts one of the crowd. 

“ Wheer!’’ roar a dozen voices. 

“‘ Theer, i’ yon tree-bole. Theer ’e gois! Coom on!” 

“Will you stop running?” yells the Master, as the excitement 
grows fast and furious. 

***E’s coomin’ back, sir.” 

“Then look out below. Hounds, gentlemen, hounds! Stand 
back from the bank and let the hounds pass! ” 

But the otter is off again. The Master plunges into the stream, 
calling to his hounds, and once more we all stand quietly watching 
the water. Down below by the shallows they have made a stickle, 
and above a hundred yards up-stream there is another. 

‘There are two otters, and that is the trouble,” remarks the 
Master, as his hounds patiently work the stream and he wades 
slowly behind them. ‘‘In! Try find ’im, good lads!” Slowly he 
splashes his way along, whilst the whips on the banks are encouraging 
the laggards. 

Again the hounds’ voices rise in magnificent chorus. 

‘* *F’s sittin’ on this yere tree, sir; ’e’s winded.” 

“ Keep quiet!” roars the Master. 

“Get on to ’im there, lads,’’ shouts the huntsman. ‘ Harry 
‘im, harry ’im!” 

The pack charges for the tree. But the otter is too quick for 
them; he dives beneath their feet, and the hounds have to acknow- 
ledge themselves baffled. 

“We shall have to stop for twenty minutes and let the water 
clear,’’ says the Master. 

They have been hunting this otter since half-past eleven—that 
is to say, for rather more than three hours—and the water is now so 
muddy that it is difficult to see him. So hounds are called off, and 
there is a general rush for refreshments. But the shallows must still 
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be watched, lest the otter should escape. A small boy bearing bread 
and cheese and whisky is warmly welcomed by the men standing 
in the water. Then, lunch over, they all proceed to smoke hard, 
and the talk seems to be on the relative sizes of their respective 
flasks. We take a well-earned rest on the railings, in company 
with the tramp and various other members of the field; but we are 
not allowed to enjoy our ease long, for here comes the rain again, 
sweeping over the fields like a white curtain, and there is a general 
rush for the only sizable willow-tree. At last the twenty minutes 
are up. With a call on his horn the Master brings his hounds 
down to the stream, and the crowd hurries to the banks, eager to 
continue the sport We stick to our willow-tree, for the rain is 
still coming down in sheets, and one after another the field hurries 
for shelter; half a dozen lucky people tumble inside the cab and 
instruct the driver to take them up and down the banks wherever 
the otter may appear. An old farmer, who rejoices in the high- 
sounding name of “‘ Warwick,” is in great request. He is the proud 
possessor of a large umbrella with one broken rib, and his friends 
crowd round him, ostensibly to ask his opinion of the sport. 

‘“Na, Warwick! What dost tha call this? Is it otter’-oontin’ 
think tha? ‘E’s a rare ’un is t’ otter. Ah’m thinkin’ tha’ll niver 
kill ’im.” 

Hounds are on the drag by this time, and one by one the men 
leave the shelter of the tree to join in the sport. Wet hounds rush 
past, shaking their dripping coats; the footpath has become a slimy, 
slippery track, and once more the fun grows fast and furious as the 
otter charges down-stream and takes refuge on the stump of a tree. 
The roar that goes up from the crowd is like that of a race-meeting 
when the favourite is winning. 

** Dogs ’as copped ’im!” 

‘*Noa, th’aven’t! ’E’ll best em yet! ’E’s a rare ’un. ’E’s 
off!” 

Tha’ve killed ’im! ”’ 

’im! Ah seed ’im god!” 

** Look out below!’’ comes the Master’s voice; ‘‘ he’s escaped, 
I’m afraid.” 

‘ere, 

‘Nay, sir, twas nobbut a rat; Ah seed ’im!”’ 

didn’t! ‘Twas t’ otter!” Then, crescendo, Theer ’e 
gois!” Diminuendo, “ Aye, an’ ’tis nobbut a ratten an’ all.” 

For a moment the excitement dies down again. 

“Tally-’o! ’Ere'e is! Ahcan see ’is eye! ’E’s droonded!” 
shouts the crowd, as a black object floats slowly down stream. The 
huntsman hurries to the spot, but he looks dubious. 
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That’s no otter,” he remarks, scornfully. 

‘* Ah knaws an otter when Ah sees one,” asserts one man; “it’s 
’im an’ all. Catch it, Tom, wi thy pole. Nay, lad, doan’t let it 
*scape tha.” 

Tom pokes at it with his pole, and it turns out to be nothing 
but a rotten branch with a rounded end. A water-hen next causes 
a false alarm; then comes the real otter, and the crowd, now 
thoroughly out of hand, races down-stream beside him in spite of 
the Master’s appeals and the huntsman’s threats. 

“Stand back !”’ shouts the huntsman, flourishing his whip and 
catching the tramp a crack over the head. ‘‘ What are you gallopin’ 
in front of hounds for ?” he roars at another man. 

‘Ah weern’t gallopin’,” protests the delinquent, in an injured 
voice. ‘Ah weer walkin’ a bit fast, maybe, but Ah weern’t gal- 
lopin’;” and he adds as an afterthought, ‘‘ an’ Ah’ve as mooch reet 
as thou.” 

“* An’ a bit,”’ adds the huntsman, in a sarcastic voice. 

** Aye, an’ a bit,” agrees the other. 

‘An’ a bit more,” suggests the huntsman, whose temper has 
been sorely tried to-day. 

‘* Aye, an’ a bit more,” assents the yokel. 

What would have been the finish it is hard to say, but the 
Master appears on the scene at that moment, and the huntsman 
hurries after his hounds. 

It is now six o'clock, and the light is going. The field has 
thinned down considerably in the last hour, but all the true sports- 
men are still there. The hounds are shivering on the banks, their 
teeth chattering like castanets, but the Master and his staff are 
working as energetically as ever. Again the roar goes up from the 
crowd ; there goes the otter, swimming this time on top of the water 
in mid-stream—a fine big one he is too! 

“He deserves to escape, he’s a warrior,” says one of the men. 

‘* He’s a cat—he has nine lives,” says another. 

‘* Make a stickle down there,’’ shouts the Master, churning up 
the water as he wades down the stream. 

The whips, who have worked so untiringly all day, dash into the 
river; the tramp and two schoolboys follow, and twelve good men 
and true are soon blocking the stream, their eyes riveted on the 
water. 

‘*Make a stickle above,” shouts the Master: and the hunts- 
man rushes to obey, sliding down the miry banks and splashing 
knee-deep into the current. ‘Fall in, gentlemen, fall in!” 
he cries invitingly, and first one, then another, hurries to his 
assistance. 
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Surely the otter is caught now! But no; he has disappeared 
again, although the two stickles are only fifteen yards apart. 

“ This fair caps owt !”” shouts one of the crowd; “’e moost bei 
on t’ bank soomwheer. Bang i’ them brambles wi’ t’ oombrella, 
Warwick.” 

Warwick complies vigorously, with the result that the top of 
the umbrella promptly flies into the river. 

‘“Cop ’im by ’s taail if tha sees ’im,” shouts another, excitedly. 

Once more the Master draws up and down the stream, but finds 
no trace of the otter. One of the whips meanwhile poking about in 
the bank discovers the holt where he has taken refuge. Jackie 
the terrier is sent for; but the holt is too deep, and the hour too late, 
to oust him to-night. 

‘‘Try jumping up there on the bank,” suggests the Master. 

Immediately the crowd begins to spring about like crickets. 
** Skippin’,”’ shouts one man, taking huge bounds into the air. 

‘* Not that way ; all together,” orders the Master. 

One of the whips takes the lead. ‘‘ When I say three, jump. 
One, two, three ;”’ and down they all come with a tremendous thud, 
except the tramp, who has no idea of time, and continues to spring 
about by himself. 

But it is no use. The otter sits tight. Perhaps he, like some 
of us, is choking with laughter at the spectacle. It is now nearly 
seven o'clock. 

‘I’m very sorry, gentlemen,” says the Master, ‘‘ but I’m afraid 
we must leave him. I wish we could have given you a sporting 
finish to the day.” 

Scrambling out of the water, he calls his hounds together in the 
field. 

‘* Three cheers for t’ Maister,’’ shouts one of the crowd, “ Hip, 
hip, hooray ! 

At that, with one accord, every single hound dashes for the river : 
they think the men have viewed the otter, and, forgetting their long 
day in the water, they are eager to be at him once more. 

But the Master calls them back, and homeward we go through 
the rain-drenched fields and the rising mists. At the cross roads we 
leave the pack behind. We can rejoice now that we left our bicycles 
so near at hand. The rain which has held off for the last hour 
commences again, and we set out on our ten-mile ride through the 
gathering darkness in driving torrents of rain. 

But after all it was worth it, and loud and long do we laugh at 
dinner that night (exactly twelve hours since we started out in the 
morning) at the remembrance of those twenty men springing about 
on the bank in a fruitless endeavour to evict that valiant otter. 


APRIL 26, Ig08—EARLY PHEASANT NESTS, FOR WHICH SUBSEQUENT GOOD 
WEATHER HAS MADE AMPLE AMENDS 


ON TAKING A SHOOT 
BY ‘* GAMEKEEPER ” 


UNLESS you possess an exceedingly well-stocked exchequer the 
reckless taking of a shoot is likely to prove as disappointing and 
financially disastrous a venture as buying a horse price a hundred 
guineas to the rest of the world, but a gift to you at twenty. 

I am constantly receiving all sorts of inquiries about shoots, so 
I shall try to give a few hints, helpful, 1 hope, to the inexperienced 
and perhaps interesting to others. The first question to decide is 
the figure in hard cash to which you are prepared to go. Having 
settled this, divide the sum by two; the result will give you pretty 
accurately the rent which you will be justified in paying. Do not 
make the mistake of poultry-keepers who expect you to believe that 
the fowls under their management have produced startling profits— 
at least half the items of expenditure being omitted from the debit 
side of the balance sheet. This rule—that double the rent of a shoot . 
equals its inclusive expense—applies of course to the average shoot 
worked under average conditions, otherwise expenses are what you 
care to make them. There is, however, no doubt that, like a 
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garden, the more in reason you put into a shoot the more you get 
out of it. 

The next question, after settling your financial limit, is to form 
a clear idea of the class of shoot you want. Many people expect 
too much for their money ; many also do not get enough. They are 
apt to forget, for instance, that the normal price of moderate and 
fairly accessible partridge-shooting is two shillings per acre, and on 
this a bird to the acre is quite an exceptional bag. But that is 
no reason why partridges should work out at the regulation price of 


PARTRIDGE ON CHIPPED EGGS 


grouse. The type of shoot you want is not necessarily the shoot 
you would like to have; you must take into careful consideration 
when time for sport will be at your disposal. Thus a rough wild- 
fowl shoot is of little use to the man who cannot enjoy it except 
in September, any more than is partridge ground, pure and 
simple, to the man who cannot spare time for shooting till after 
Christmas. 

The majority of men of moderate means want shoots which are 
of a well-mixed type as regards game, but yet easily accessible ; 
needless to say, there are never enough of this sort to let, and most 
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of us have to go short of our ideal. In addition to the scarcity of 
shoots which offi r variety of sport their rents are decidedly on the 
stiff side. 

But we will suppose that you want a partridge shoot yielding a 
bag of five hundred birds; you must seek ground which not only has 
produced that bag before, and carries a stock of birds sufficient to 
promise it again, but lying and provided with the prospect of cover, 
so that you can shoot successfully at the time and by the method 
you prefer. It is most annoying to postpone touching a shoot till 
mid-October with a view to ensure the maximum number of part- 
ridges for driving, and then to find that the conformation of the 
land, or lack of cover in the right parts, renders satisfactory driving 
impossible. Special note should be made of the position of cover 
beyond the boundary ; it is irritating to have a fine lot of birds on 
your own bare fields, and a neighbour with any amount of cover 
just over the fence. I know of a partridge shoot of between five 
and six hundred acres, on which, in an average season, you may 
enjoy a capital day’s driving, without any difficulty or losing your 
birds—if only there are three patches of roots, one near each of the 
three corners. And you can shoot any day in the season so long as 
the roots remain and the wind is ‘‘reasonable.”” But, as a general 
rule, unless you drive by the middle of September, all you can get is 
one tremendous drive with a regular brown deluge of fresh, packed 
birds, in a frantic hurry to bid you a hasty farewell for the rest of 
the day. 

There are, if money is a consideration, only three satisfactory 
methods of taking shooting, to my way of thinking. The first, 
and by far the cheapest, though it may not always be convenient, is 
to lease some suitable ground at a comparatively low rent and work 
it up. The second is to take for the season a shoot on which the 
bag is limited—and there are means of proving that the limit has 
been reached regularly—and, if possible, with the option of taking it 
on again. The third, and the most uncertain, is to take a shoot 
that appears ‘‘all right” as to fields, coverts, and so forth, though 
you have no certain means of ascertaining its real character; but 
before you bind yourself to take it, stand out firmly for special 
conditions as to the payment of rent, which should be on a sliding 
scale with the bag. Some lessors may be inclined to “kick” at this 
suggestion at first. Still, I see no reason why lessees should accept all 
the risk both of fleecing and bad seasons. A plan I would suggest is 
that the lessee pay half the rent on the signing of the agreement, 
and by the opening of the shooting season deposit the other half at 
a bank, to be paid over to the lessor on February 2, if an agreed 
minimum bag has been obtained; if not, part in proportion. Of 
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course, it would be only fair that the lessee should undertake to 
make proper efforts to secure the minimum bag. As a guide to the 
relation of rent and bag on a genuine shoot, you may take it 
that the wholesale value of all game killed should equal the net 
rent. 

Fresh-tenant-each-season shoots are the cause of many men 
finding that they have to expend nearly as many sovereigns on rent as 
cartridges on game. Some of these shoots are from various causes 
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worthless, and likely to remain so even under fair treatment; the 
majority are decent, and would in time respond to careful nursing, 
while a few ‘Sre natural paradises of game presently conspicuous by 
its absence. Even though some of these shoots may appear cheap, 
they almost invariably prove decidedly nasty for the first season, 
many being dear at the proverbial gift, and only worth visiting 
should your object be merely exercise. When once a shoot let by 
the year gets run down, so to speak, it seldom recovers. There are 
any number of shoots badly in need of a tonic, 
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The causes of the trouble are the penny wisdom and pound 
foolishness of the lessors, frequently tenant farmers, and the very 
natural determination of unfortunate lessees to get every head of 
game they can as some satisfaction for wasted money and disappoint- 
ment. For example, in a season like last, when to shoot more 
partridges than were required for personal needs meant annihilation 
of the stock, the rent taken was the same as if the season had been 
a record. Iam fully aware that some people will exclaim, Quite 
so; but you forget that the rough must be taken with the smooth.” 
That is all very well, and in respect to shoots taken on a five 
years’ lease I have nothing to say against it; but that is not my 
point. When the lessor sees, at the beginning of the shooting 
season, if not before, that the supply of game is poor, he should— 
having a clause in the agreement to that effect—approach the lessee 
with a view to reduction of the rent on the understanding that only 
so much game is killed; the lessee to have the refusal of the shoot 
for the following season at the original rent. 

I have mentioned partridge-shooting particularly, because as it 
isthe most popular form of game shooting it suffers most from abuse ; 
and because to form a correct estimate of the stock by walking over 
the ground under the guidance of someone more or less interested 
in the letting, as is generally the case, is more difficult than where 
pheasants, hares, and rabbits are concerned. There is, though, 
one thing about those partridges you actually see: you may safely 
reckon there are as many more that you do not see, in spite of the 
diplomacy of your guide, who arranges that you shall see some 
of them more than once. If you are inspecting a partridge 
shoot during the nesting-time, probably you will be shown all 
known nests; you may reckon on as many more that no man 
knows of. 

At any rate, I have never heard of a partridge shoot to let on 
which there was not alleged to be a ‘‘rare stock,” “‘ fine show,” or 
“deuce of a lot” of birds; repetition of which elasticities is a 
favourite method of evading direct reply to awkward questions. 
And it is worth remembering that to fill in a game-book is just as 
easy as to make entries of a dog’s pedigree on a printed form. The 
prospective lessor who does not know the last tenant’s address, or 
gives it you only after repeated applications, is the sort of man from 
whom I should not feel anxious to take a shoot. Fortunately the 
majority of lessees are sportsmen—-I regret that I cannot say all, after 
an experience, amongst others, of one as a neighbour who accounted 
for hares by gun and lurcher in combination! Generally speaking, 
nothing is more valuable, when you are considering the renting of a 
shoot, than an interview with its recent tenants, especially the last, 
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Even so, the opinions of people vary relatively, and the epithet 
‘good ” is apt to prove wide in scope. 

There is little doubt that a fairly extensive shoot, like a good- 
sized joint, is the cheapest and most satisfactory generally. There 
are so many detractive features about the ordinary run of small 
shoots; for one thing, there is the everlasting boundary-nuisance, 
which does not stop at your birds continually passing over it when 
you are shooting. You have the holders of the sporting rights be- 


FIND THE SITTING PARTRIDGE 


yond to take into consideration ; and the chances are that they are 
pot-hunters, at least in effect. So it may prove practically impos- 
sible to get up your stock, even after making satisfactory arrange- 
ments with your lessor. This is what happens: your neighbours, 
whose ground probably does not carry enough game at the start ofa 
good shooting season to constitute a fair breeding stock, never leave 
more than they fail to kill. Incidentally, they observe that you are 
shooting your ground lightly. Unless you can bring about a friendly 
understanding (the fellowship of sport will serve as an introduction) 
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the result is that they kill down their own stock closer than ever, 
consoling themselves, in spite of their consciences, with the thought 
that the extra game you are sparing will provide them, also, with a 
so-called stock. I am certain that the common practice of killing 
every possible head of game near boundaries accounts in great 
measure for the indifferent game crops on small shoots. I am 
certain, too, that were a policy agreed upon between adjoining 
shooting tenants, whereby the centre of their ground was shot in a 
sporting way and the boundary-frequenting game left in comparative 
peace, it would prove of much benefit both to shooters and shoots. 

There is too much of what amounts to blackmailing in connec- 
tion with small shoots. A local individual may be introduced to- 
your notice when you are investigating a shoot who expresses his 
willingness to look after it for you; and an awkward customer to 
deal with he often is. By the way, you can form a pretty useful 
idea of his character by his eye—you may have noticed that in- 
describable leer that tells you much that owner would fain conceal. 
When a shoot is big enough and you can afford it, the best thing to 
do is to compromise by installing a professional keeper of your own 
selection as head, with the *‘ individual” under him. Do not give 
the latter too high wages; and tell him plainly that you prefer to 
pay the rest by results, with a hint at a fiver at Christmas if the 
bag reaches a certain figure. 

To give an instance of blindly acceding to the suggestions 
and terms of an obliging “individual,” I knew a man who took a 
small shoot in a fair game district, consisting of partridge ground 
with some nice dells and hedgerows, at the rent asked (not always 
advisable), twenty-five pounds. The lessor was a tenant-farmer who 
had a brother-in-law alleged to be an ex-soldier; but whether the 
latter knew too much or too little I do not know. At any rate, he 
seemed a convenient sort of man under the circumstances, and was 
engaged early in May to look after the game on the farm at fifteen 
shillings a week. The lessee never came near the place till one 
day in the middle of September, to shoot. A guest bagged a part- 
ridge with the only shot offered by a covey of nine birds—the only 
ones seen, while a lonely hare escaped. 

Although, if you treat them decently and diplomatically, tenant- 
farmers who have the letting of the shooting over their farms mostly 
act as good sportsmen, cases are not unknown in which a farmer 
after letting his shoot and pocketing the money has helped himself 
to the game. One of these gentry, who had most kindly volunteered 
to look after the game to the best of his ability and thus save the 
expense of a keeper, did so literally, and was neatly exposed. The 
lessee was in the habit of shooting on Saturdays each week, coming 
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from London in the morning. On one occasion he arrived in the 
local town on the Friday afternoon previous to a specially promising 
shoot the next day. Passing a game-dealer’s shop he noticed a cart 
which looked familiar loaded with game. It belonged to the farmer 
who let his shooting, and while “‘ looking after’ the game came to 
the conclusion that the remnants were ample for his tenant. 
Another drawback of small shoots is the question of ground 
game; you are generally informed that besides a satiating supply 
of feathered game “there be plentys o’ rabbits.” A vague phrase 
this: and if you investigate for yourself you will find, as a rule, that 


HATCHES SIXTEEN OUT OF SEVENTEEN—NOT NECESSARILY 
A COVEY OF EIGHTEEN IN SEPTEMBER 


being construed literally, it means that a rabbit may be seen occa- 
sionally. Should there be a fair stock of rabbits promising a useful 
feature of the sport to come, there is nothing to hinder the farmer, 
whether he personally lets you the shoot or not, from killing them as 
soon as the weather is cool enough to permit marketing. Should 
he assure you he will leave them for you to shoot you are not safe. 
It may be urged that the difficulty might be got over by an agree- 
ment that payment of a portion of the rent shall depend on your 
killing so many rabbits by shooting. Yet, if the farmer chooses— 
perhaps supposing he can make a little more than the sum mentioned 
by taking the rabbits—I do not think there is anything to prevent 
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him, or to justify you in withholding the aforesaid portion of the rent 
on the ground that any agreement calculated to defeat the provisions 
of the Ground Game Act, out of which a farmer cannot contract, 
would not be valid. 

The excellent plan of giving rewards for nests is liable to abuse. 
Almost everywhere it is now the custom to “ gie summat for nests”’: 
and since, particularly in matters affecting game interests, it is 
suicidal policy suddenly to make any radical change—rustics are 
staunchly conservative in this way—you must be prepared to expend 
a few extra shillings as nest-money, and perhaps a trifle for leverets. 
If properly managed the plan answers admirably; but considerable 
discretion and tact must be used, or its very object may be defeated. 
The usual fee is a shilling a nest. Primarily abuse is brought about 
by the short-sightedness or yearning for pot-house popularity of 
keepers or others who pay anyone a shilling for showing a nest quite 
irrespective of what happens to it; and secondly, by the natural 
willingness of yokels to earn a cheap shilling. It is obvious that this 
silly habit of paying people to find nests must lead to the very thing 
to be avoided—every man, woman, and child spends every available 
moment hunting for nests, which are ccnstantly visited and re-found, 
so that risk of disaster is largely increased. No doubt the keeper 
foolish enough to pay people simply for finding nests gets a good 
many free drinks from the proceeds. I knew a keeper who paid for 
nests right and left directly they were found with an egg in them. 
After a year or two of this sort of thing, another man was appointed 
in his place—and small wonder. But the mischief done took a great 
deal of undoing: the general population of the district naturally 
expected things to goon as before, and the new keeper, after refusing 
to pay for nests directly they were found, or that he already knew, or 
not reasonably in the finder’s work, very soon found the eggs gone 
or smashed (if setty) and a stone in the nest. And though he had 
the satisfaction of discovering the principal offender, the “‘ tone” of 
the district was injured for years. My advice is from the start to 
make it clearly understood that no nests will be paid for except those 
found in a man’s work; and not then till the eggs are hatched, or 
the keeper considers it advisable to shift them to safer quarters. 
Carters easily acquire the habit, if not diplomatically nipped in the 
bud, of taking their lunch in their hands and exploring all over the 
place for nests. When a keeper knows of a nest likely to be inter- 
fered with accidentally by men at work, especially with horses, it is 
policy to show it them, and give them the regulation ‘‘ bob” if the 
eggs hatch. 

During the last few years there has been an increasing slump in 
the shoot market, owing chiefly to the motor craze and tightness of 
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money in the City, whence come so many of those who take shootings. 
The Land Tenure Act on the top of the Ground Game Act has not 
tended to help matters. However, good is said always to come out 
of evil; and I think one excellent result of many rich people giving 
up large tracts of shooting will be to afford ordinary mortals a chance 
to acquire a little shooting at a reasonable cost. Hitherto they have 
had no chance at all to compete with the rich man or syndicate 


A ‘‘CONDENSED”’ GALLOWS—A SIGN OF PROGRESS 


willing to pay almost any price for cosy little one-man shoots to 
complete their territory. 

Here is an example of how a rich syndicate swamped sportsmen 
of limited means, and of how the tenant-farmers who aided and 
abetted made themselves a bed on which they now find it very 
uncomfortable to lie. There was a chain of very nice small shoots, — 
of which a syndicate acquired a cluster in the centre; unfortunately, 
all being let from year to year, the syndicate rapidly got hold of all 
for many miles by outbidding the former tenants. Then each year 
the lessors demanded an increased rent till it was double what it was 
a few years before. Meanwhile the non-resident landowner, a 
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nobleman, observing the state of things, made a fresh arrangement 
with his tenant-farmers, who were getting their farms practically rent- 
free out of the shooting spoils. One farm of eight hundred acres, 
the shooting of which a dozen years ago was let for ninety pounds, 
had gone up to one hundred and sixty pounds, plus twenty-five for 
rates (payable by shooting tenant), plus fifteen for the use of a field 
to rear pheasants on. Under the new arrangement the farmer had 
to pay the landlord ninety pounds for the coverts, the fields being 
priced at forty-five. Numbers of people have viewed this shoot, 
heard the rent, and fled. This season it will probably be let for a 
hundred pounds—its full value. 

There are shoots which occasionally come into the market, and 
though rather beyond the means of the average man, almost 
invariably turn out good bargains. I refer to those which have 
been shot hitherto by resident owners, and looked after by their 
keepers. You can obtain accurate information on most points, while 
the game-books are not liable to flatter the ground. I call to mind 
one shoot of this type, and it has suffered for years from epidemics 
of bad guns, about forty brace of partridges being the maximum bag 
for one day ; whereas a good team of guns would frequently get over 
a hundred brace in an average season, walking or driving—this with 
one and often two litters of cubs reared in a wild state. 

Here are a few hints that may often save your pocket. When 
you are looking over the ground included in a shoot, be careful to 
find out the exact boundaries. An Ordnance map will help you. 
Do not be content with ‘all up yonder” as a reply to your question 
as to how far your prospective ground reaches. If you are not 
careful, you may find out when too late that a good slice at the top 
of the best covert belongs to a small freeholder, or that the only 
piece of partridge cover you can see is just beyond the boundary. 
In this way many a shooting tenant has had to pay, in self-defence 
as it were, a sum for a few acres of wood or field many times greater 
than that for which it might have been secured had any necessity 
been known to exist, at the proper time. 

Again, find out what underwood “comes to cut” in the fall ; 
it is more than annoying to find your best beat laid low a week 
before you shoot. I know at the present moment quite a nice shoot 
to let; I know also that the whole of the best wood, about forty 
acres, may be cut down at any time after the wood sale at the end 
of October. 

There is a point often forgotten till a shoot has been taken, but 
it may cause an unpleasant dispute—who shall pay the sporting 
rates? This should not be omitted when drawing up the agreement. 
The simplest plan is for lessor and lessee to agree each to pay half. 
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When no mention of these rates is made beforehand, the overseer 
can collect from the lessee, who, in turn, can recover from the 
lessor. Anyone may draw up a shooting agreement, which should 
be properly stamped (not a ruinous business) within fourteen days 
from the date of signing, or you cannot sue on it, except under a 
penalty of £10; but failure to stamp within that period does not 
necessarily invalidate. The rule, when no bag-limit is fixed, 
whether the tenancy is for one season only or a term of years, 
is that the lessee must leave on the ground a stock of game equal 
to that which was there at the end of the previous shooting season. 

I am sure that the majority of shooting men are not sorry when 
they witness the dissolution of shooting syndicates; hunting men 
frequently have good reason to be thankful, for syndicates are not 
famous for their love of foxes, and cripple sport with hounds by 
barring huge blocks of country for months. If any man wants good 
shooting without any management trouble he can take a “ gun” on 
one of the many big private shoots that always come into the market 
from some unforeseen cause at the last moment. 

There is a growing tendency to put off the taking of shooting 
till one is able to gather what sort of season it will be; in July and 
August even the most inexperienced can form a fair estimate of the 
game on a shoot, which, if taken for the season, means that the risk 


of loss and disappointment is comparatively slight. Motors have 
rendered the most outlying shoots reasonaktly accessible; and it 
behoves slack lessors to look upon their shcoting as a valuable 
asset, and to treat it accordingly. 
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DOES GOLF AFFECT CRICKET ? 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


ONCE upon a time in England men were almost as much ashamed 
of playing golf as of smoking. We all of us remember the period 
when the votary of tobacco was banished to some distant room in 
every country house if he wanted to gratify a weakness which 


ladies pronounced odious. Bridge finally liberated the smoker, and 
nowadays few of the younger women fail to indulge in a cigarette 
more or less habitually, while no dowager stamps herselt as being 
early-Victorian by objecting to a cigar being enjoyed in her company. 
Golf has made the same triumphal progress. It began in 
Scotland, it acquired a status in India, and there were clubs at 
Blackheath, Wimbledon, and elsewhere. But for long it remained 
almost as exotic in England as baseball or lacrosse. Then it 
became popular and swept over the country with increasing delirium 
until now it is a national outlet of energy, one of the accepted 
joys of life, and in the papers one reads computations as to how 
much is spent on golf annually, the figures showing a total of 
millions sterling. It is a curious comment on the supposed poverty 
of our contemporaries that motoring and golf have grown so widely 
prevalent as to become part and parcel of many lives. For neither 
is cheap. From London, indeed, one way or another, golf costs 
the best part of half a sovereign per day on the links, whilst the 
annual expense of motoring much is from 40 to 50 per cent. of the 
capital outlay on the car. These two not only represent a vast 
transfusion of money, but also of energy and expenditure of time. 
So far as golf is concerned, it is pertinent to inquire whether it 
affects cricket. Practically nine-tenths of the men one meets 
between the ages of twenty and fifty play golf, whilst pre- 
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sently we shall find not only octogenarians but even centen- 
arians attributing their longevity to golf. Now, no one will 
ever say that of cricket. Rowing leaves most men by thirty, 
cricket by forty—few, indeed, except ‘‘ W. G.,” cleave to cricket at 
sixty—whereas golf is for all ages. No golfer ever despairs; he 
clings as desperately to the hope of making a better round as he 
does to life itself. 

Hence we get the deduction that the really careful man, the one 
who is thrifty in the futurities of our mundane existence, will devote 
himself from early manhood to golf in the sure hope that ability 
therein will agreeably soothe the advancing years until anno Domini 
confines him to his chair before consigning him to his grave. The 
man who lives in the country and gets back from the City about 
six is not much inclined to go down and have a practice at the nets, 
but he will play a dozen holes before dinner with the greatest zest. 

In this we see several obvious advantages offered by golf; 
it requires comparatively little preparation in the way of clothing, it 
does not take so long as cricket, you are always doing something 
and not spending one-third of each match watching how the rest are 
playing ; also it is a unit game—that is to say, you are not dependent 
on your side as in cricket. Moreover weather is comparatively 
negligible, and there is no close season for golf. All these things 
gratify the inclinations of the average man, who likes to do what he 
has to do quickly and ‘‘to be at it all the time.” 

Golf is not such a sociable affair as cricket. Acquaintances may 
be made at a golf club, and on a wet afternoon a foursome at 
bridge will take the place of the one round the links. Moreover, it 
is not a bad business deal on occasions to invite a man out to golf, 
and when he is pleased with his own form to turn the conversation 
into the desired channel. Also it is very pleasant to take a friend 
round one of one’s own courses and in return to be taken round his 
—for there is far more divergency in different golf links than in 
different cricket grounds. 

But the happy fraternisation of a cricket team is absolutely 
lost in golf. An eleven is co-operative; but at golf even in a team 
match each is playing his own game. Of course there is always the 
trouble of getting up a cricket side, while there is none in finding an 
opponent to have a round. One of the secrets of the popularity of 
golf is that it saves all preliminary trouble. I maintain that cricket 
is worth all the trouble that it costs,and more. Further, all who 
have experienced both will agree that the good fellowship of cricket, 
more especially of that climax to all pleasurable enjoyment, country- 
house cricket, is far more pleasant than the individualism of golf. 

All this may not seem exactly relevant to the subject of this 
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article, whether golf affects cricket, though it really is. As one who 
knows a good deal of what goes on in the world of cricket I 
emphatically state my conviction that golf is affecting cricket most 
materially. Over and over again we are confronted with the in- 
creasing difficulty of obtaining amateurs to take part in county 
cricket. This is due to the greater strenuousness of the struggle for 
life, but it may be hinted that more amateurs might manage to turn 
out for their shires if there were not the insidious and perennial 
temptation of the links near at hand. Not ‘long ago I read an ex- 
tract from a lady’s speech in which she said that golf was invaluable 
to married women, for even if they did not want to play themselves 
it was the one way in which they could dispose of their husbands, 
and how wives had managed before golf was popularised she (the 
speaker) could not conceive. Certainly cricket could not thus be 
accounted for righteousness. Apart from the tales of fictionmongers 
and a few genuine romances in real life, neither golf nor cricket is a 
very useful matrimonial agency. 

Two instances of how golf is affecting cricket came under my 
own notice in one week during thissummer. Few men have played 
such an enormous amount of club cricket as Mr. Welch; very few 
out of first-class cricket have been so excellent. Yet with regret he 
told me that the future of his own local cricket club was being 
absolutely imperilled because so few young men can be induced to 
take the places of their elders—they all go off to play golf. This is 
significant. The other case is even more remarkable. My old 
friend Mr. Godfrey Baring, M.P., asked me if I would collect a side 
to play the House of Commons. I accepted with pleasure, but in a 
couple of days he wrote to tell me that it was impossible to collect 
an eleven of the House to play cricket so late in the session. As a 
matter of fact the computation was made one Friday in June that 
three hundred and fifty of our representative legislators were going 
to golf in the week-end, and most members, except Nationalist 
and Labour ones, will confirm the statement that next to politics 
nothing is so much discussed in the lobby and smoking-rooms of 
the House as golf. No doubt my experience is a common one, but 
I have very little expectation that many can come forward with 
tales of golf being enthusiastically abandoned for cricket. 

Of course the fact of not having played golf at school may make 
it more of a recreation, even to those who have a passionate affection 
for cricket. Cricket has been a part of the curriculum of school just 
as history is. Though in after-life a man may enormously enjoy 
playing cricket and reading history, it is possible that golfing and 
reading fiction may provide more of a holiday amusement, just 
because neither had ever assumed the temporary aspect of task-work. 
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Boys golf in the holidays with their fathers, and it comes as a 
change after the compulsory cricket of the summer term. I have 
myself heard small boys going to Eton advised to become ‘‘ dry 
bobs” rather than “wet bobs,’ because cricket will serve them 
better in after-life. How much more so is this the case with golf! 
In the Badminton Magazine years ago I protested against golf being 
allowed at schools because it is a game played for oneself, and does 
not possess the same educational value in teaching a boy self- 
sacrifice, co-operation, and playing for his side. 

There seems to be no doubt that skill in golf does not affect a 
man’s skill in cricket. Numbers of prominent cricketers are excel- 
lent golfers—e.g., Mr. G. L. Jessop, Mr. F. S. Jackson, and Mr. C. J. 
Burnup, with many others, besides those who have played in the 
Cricket Counties Golfing Tournament—but I never yet heard of one 
who ever suggested that driving a long ball prevented him from driving 
a fast bowler to the boundary, or that skill with approach shots in- 
creased his tendency to cock up catches. On the other hand, who 
has not heard first-rate golfers—and others that are fifth-rate, too— 
lamenting that they did not begin when they were seven! The 
beautiful, easy swing thus acquired can never be replaced by those 
who only became infatuated in riper years. 

Whilst half the counties are crying out for more members, it 
has not yet been debated whether the counter-attraction of golf is 
one of the causes of the half-filled pavilions. Golf has nothing to do 
with ‘the gates,’ because golf can never be a spectator’s game in the 
way in which either cricket or football is. To followa golfmatch entails 
an amount of physical activity which the bulk of British onlookers 
will never exert. Moreover, its costliness has not brought golf as yet 
within reach of the man in the crowd in England. With municipal 
golf courses and cheapened opportunities, it will remain to be seen, 
ten years hence, whether golf will affect football. Our winter game 
is absolutely professionalised ; this year more counties have played 
entirely professional elevens than ever before in the history of cricket. 
Golf is never out of season, and there are no bounds to the fascina- 
tion it exerts over its votaries. 

‘“‘ But why is there not room for all ?’” someone may ask. ‘‘ Any 
amount of room for all,” I would reply. But we have scriptural 
authority for the statement that when there are two one is taken 
and the other left, and to-day there can be little practical doubt that 
the beloved golf makes proselytes everywhere. It is the only sport 
in which hope springs eternal. King Cricket will always remain 
enthroned, but golf may become Queen Consort in all our affections, 
and her subtle feminine attractiveness may sometimes allure indi- 
viduals from closer allegiance to the greater monarch. 
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BOATMEN PREPARING THE KHEDDAH 


DRIVING FISH BY SOUND 
BY MAJOR H. A. FORBES KNAPTON, I.M.S. 


THERE is, I believe, a general and widespread impression that fish have 
no sense of hearing, at all events such as we understand it. Itis an 
opinion shared by many expert anglers whom, it might be reason- 
ably inferred, experience and observation would have taught 
otherwise. The idea has no doubt originated from the fact that 
they have no external orifice for the reception of sounds, as have 
vertebrates of a similar status in the animal kingdom dwelling 
entirely on land. 

The reason is obvious: in their natural element the vibrations 
of the liquid medium caused by sound are far more intense than they 
are in air, so that a tympanic membrane such as mammals are 
possessed of would be a superfluity, since it can be readily trans- 
mitted to the sensorium through the bones of the skull, which in 
many instances are very thin just over the seat of the auditory 
apparatus. In the medical profession if a patient complains of 
deafness there is an infallible method of testing whether the dis- 
ability is due to the actual loss of the function to convey the 
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impression to the brain through disease or failure of the sensitive 
nerves, or merely of the mechanical arrangement which conducts 
the vibrations to the nerve-endings. The simple expedient of 
placing a watch against the temple will solve the question at once. 
In the latter case, if the nervous organism is healthy the ticking of 
the watch is transmitted through the solid bone to the organ 
especially adapted to communicate the vibration to the understand- 
ing, and it can be heard distinctly. The fish under normal condi- 
tions is in much the same position as a man whose mechanical 
apparatus for the reception of aerial vibrations has got out of order, 
and can only hear when they are conducted through the bone, in 
direct contact with a solid or liquid in which they are produced. 

All fish, with the single exception of the Amphioxus—which is not 
really a fish at all—are provided with an apparatus in a modified 
form somewhat similar to the organs of hearing in terrestrial 
animals. Hence we are justified in inferring from this circumstance 
alone that although they may not be able to exercise a delicate 
appreciation of tone, they are not only quite capable of perceiving 
ordinary sounds, but can determine the direction from which they 
proceed. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his most interesting and instructive 
work ‘‘Salmon and Sea Trout,’ deplores the indifference shown 
by certain fishermen with regard to this function in their quarry. 
He particularly condemns such practices as knocking out one’s pipe 
on the gunwale of the boat, throwing the mooring-chain heavily to 
the bottom of the craft, “‘a noise that will penetrate in all the 
recesses of the pool,” rattling the oars, or even clattering among the 
stones on the bank close to where the fish are lying, proceedings in 
which thoughtless sportsmen very commonly indulge. He goes on 
to say that any remonstrances on the subject, or suggestions that it 
might be as well for the success of the expedition to do things more 
quietly (when one is bold enough to make them), are received with 
amused surprise and expressions of polite incredulity, even by 
gillies and adept fishermen, who from their long acquaintance with 
the art one would naturally suppose would recognise the necessity of 
so simplea precaution. They unreservedly dub him a crank, whose 
opinion on piscatorial matters is in no wise to be taken seriously ; 
while in reality he is only advocating the exercise of ordinary care 
not to make their presence in the vicinity too obtrusive, which 
is the guiding principle of all successful sportsmen, and in this 
particular instance is based on sound common sense, supported 
theoretically by the existence of well-developed auricular organs in 
all the genera which are of any interest to the angler, and practic- 
ally, as I shall show later, by the fact that they can actually be 
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driven into nets bya clatter produced in boats with that intent, 
in exactly the same way as a tiger is driven towards a machan on 
land. 

Anyone who has ever wetted a line knows the importance of 
not letting a fish see him; to this end he is careful to take up a 
position so that the sun does not cast his shadow on the water, 
also that his dress is of a uniform quiet shade of brown, grey, or 
green, devoid of white collar or cuffs, which from their brightness in 
comparison with the surroundings make conspicuous objects plainly 
visible from some distance below the surface of a clear pool. The 
quick movement of the arm when casting, with half an inch of cuff 
showing, is enough to scare any fish, and when so frightened they 
are reluctant to return to the charge, even when tempted by the 
most succulent bait. It would appear, too, that in many cases they 
impart their fears to their fellows to a certain degree, and that when 
once they perceive that something unusual is happening in the 
vicinity of their haunts, whether it be unaccustomed noises produced 
in the water, or something moving on the bank, which they do not 
understand, they become suspicious of the most alluring fly, no 
matter how skilfully it has been cast to resemble the natural flight 
of an insect, and will take no notice of it even though it drops 
within a yard of where they are lying. Furthermore, if the cause of 
their uneasiness be prolonged, or becomes very obtrusive, they will 
desert their most cherished abodes, and make a bolt for a less 
disquieting locality. I will now endeavour to describe how the 
natives of Sind turn this characteristic to practical account, indus- 
trially and commercially. 

The Panj ab, or five rivers which gave the westerly portion of 
the north of India’ its name, have a very wide catchment area 
among the spurs of the Himalayas; they unite, as everyone knows, 
to form one channel called the Indus, which runs the entire length 
of Sind from north to south, finally emptying its vast accumulation 
of water by several mouths into the Arabian Sea, some forty miles 
east of Karachi. It is moreover peculiar from the fact that instead 
of flowing along the bottom of a valley, as is the custom of rivers in 
the western continents, its bed is situated ona ridge, the ground 
falling away on both sides. Wherefore in the lower four hundred 
miles or so of its course it has no tributaries, but just the reverse— 
that is to say, canals are cut leading from it, which become filled 
with water when the river isin flood, and owing to the configuration 
of the surface maintain a ready flow to irrigate the crops for many 
miles on either bank of the main stream. 


1 Not to be confounded with what is known officially as “The. North-West 
Provinces.” 
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About the end of June or early in July, when the winter 
snow begins to melt on the mountains, an enormous volume of 
water comes rushing down, and much more than is required for 
cultivation for the time being is distributed over the fields, with the 
natural result that it gravitates to all hollows and low-lying parts of 
the country, where it forms large lakes locally known as ‘‘ dhands.” 

During the period of active inundation the water is turbid and 
muddy, containing a quantity of suspended matter, as does that of 
‘ the source from which it is derived, but in a very short time this all 
settles to the bottom, innumerable weeds and water-plants spring up, 
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BOATMEN ROUND THE KHEDDAH SPEARING THE FISH 


and what a few weeks before was a dry parched tract of waste 
land, is converted into a shimmering lake, teeming with fish of the 
coarser kinds which have come in with the flood, and the recognised 
abode of every kind of water-fowl. The place where I was an 
interested spectator of the method by which fish could be driven in 
shoals into nets, like sheep into a pen, by sounds produced in boats, 
is a vast expanse of water known as the Dune Dhand in the Larkana 
district. Itis atypical specimen of its kind. The boats in question 
are what we should call punts; they are shorter and broader than 
those in use on the Thames, and are decked over at either end for 
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five or six feet, leaving a well in the centre; also they have a 
considerable sheer. Being propelled from the stern by two men 
with punt poles, their weight, combined with that of any passengers 
they may have on board, depresses the after-deck to within an inch 
or two of the water, and raises the bows some three feet out of it. 

When the water becomes clear, and the weeds are well grown 
on the bottom, the boatmen begin to locate the favourite feeding 
grounds of the fish, and having selected a suitable spot, they 
proceed to enclose it with netting, hung on a series of poles arranged 
in a circle of perhaps eighty or a hundred yards diameter. For 
although their knowledge of mathematics is for the most part 
of a very elementary nature, long experience handed down from 
generation to generation has taught them that by making the 
enclosure circular they can encompass the greatest area with a given 
amount of netting. The supports used are bamboo stakes about an 
inch and a half thick at their smaller extremity, the other end being 
cut to a point and driven into the soft soil of the bottom until only 
about six inches appears above the surface. The water is only a few 
feet deep, but the enormous amount of vegetation precludes any 
possibility of dragging operations on a large scale. The lower 
edge of the netting is weighted with pebbles, most skilfully tied on 
at frequent intervals, so that it may rest on the bottom through- 
out its entire length; the upper border is supported between the 
poles by a series of floats made of short lengths of pampas-grass 
stalks (a plant found in abundance in the district) doubled over 
two or three times and secured by a piece of string in the centre ; 
these stalks when bent flatten out and crack half-way through, but 
do not break entirely, and as they are practically hollow they 
are sufficiently buoyant to keep the net from sinking. The whole 
arrangement is a marvel of ingenuity and resource, combined with 
extraordinary cheapness. Compare this with the cost of the lead 
and pieces of cork affixed for a similar purpose to the seines used on 
our own coasts. 

When the boatmen have enclosed a large area of water in this 
manner, and carefully examined the way the net falls all round to 
make sure that there is no opening through which the fish might 
escape, it is raised for about one-third of its circumference, the lower 
part is drawn up and hung over the tops of the poles, and the 
fold thereby left sagging in the water is thrown over it again, so as 
to leave as free a passage as possible for the fish toenter. The boats 
then range themselves in a large semicircle, or more correctly speak- 
ing in a three-quarter circle, about twenty yards apart, the fourth 
quarter being represented by the portion of the enclosure where the 
net has been raised. They then gradually converge towards the open- 
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ing, making all the noise and splashing they can; the former is 
brought about by a special contrivance admirably adapted to the 
purpose. On the after-deck of each boat squats a man, usually an 
old and feeble one who is not strong enough to do the heavier work 
of punting. In front of him he has a board about two feet long by 
one wide. Fixed across the middle underneath is a wooden bar, 
about an inch and a half thick, so that it can be tilted first one way 
and then the other. On it is a brass platter like a shallow frying- 
pan without a handle. The patriarch in charge keeps up a continual 


DIAGRAM I. 
Diagrammatic representation of the position of the boats at the beginning and end of the first 
stage. In the former ot are shown in outline, arranged in a large crescent; in the latter they 


are depicted in dead black, having converged upon the opening where the netting has been 
raised, 


clatter by rocking the board energetically to and fro, the bar acting 
as a pivot ; the ends are alternately banged on the deck, and every 
time the violent contact occurs the brass platter is jerked up and 
falls back with a clang, thus materially augmenting the noise. 

The effect of some fifteen or twenty boats all actively engaged 
in this occupation can better be imagined than described. It 
can be heard for a distance of two or three miles across country 
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as a long-sustained roar, and no doubt is sufficiently alarming 
to the denizens of the water, only a few feet off; hence their one 
idea is to get away from it as speedily as possible. Perhaps a few of 
the more courageous spirits double back under the line of boats, and 
so save themselves; but the majority follow the only direction by 
which they can escape from the terrifying din. This leads directly 
to the netted enclosure, where they enjoy comparative peace for a 
time, while the boats close in upon the opening in an almost solid 
phalanx, extending in an arc of a circle corresponding to the portion 
of the circumference where the nets have been raised to allow the 
fish thus driven to enter. The netting is then dropped all round, 
imprisoning many hundreds in a relatively small space, which 
previously had been scattered over the whole area of operations, 
three or four times greater in extent. This completes the first stage 
of the proceedings. The second consists in catching the fish so 
entrapped. 

At a spot close to the perimeter of the enclosure a smaller net is 
erected on poles, as in the former case just appearing above the sur- 
face, so arranged that the ground plan is in the form of the capital 
of an Ionic column, or a pair of rams’ horns set in the skull, i.e. two 
helices running in opposite directions, each made up of one and a 
half turns, having the outer curves connected by a straight piece. 
This answers the same purpose as the stockade of an elephant 
kheddah. There is a space between the helices on the side towards 
the boundary of the enclosing net wide enough to admit three boats 
abreast, through which the fish can enter. About a foot all round 
outside the kheddah a second set of poles are fixed, which follow its 
curves exactly, corresponding stick for stick with its supports, but 
rising three feet out of the water. To them is attached a net which 
hangs down loosely, the lower border being fastened to the top of 
the inner set of poles, allowing it to sag in the water about six inches 
below the surface, thus forming a sort of pocket all round, extending 
upwards on the outer side into a screen. The boats collect at the 
far side of the large enclosure diametrically opposite to the kheddah, 
and pursuing the same tactics as before drive the fish towards it by 
splashing with their punt-poles and rattling their frying-pans. They 
advance in perfect order, keeping a regular alignment, extending as 
they get to the centre where the space is broadest and closing up 
again as they near the opposite side. Those at the extreme ends of 
the line then get a little in advance, and as they come to the 
kheddah turn inwards and almost completely fill the space between 
it and the outside circular netting. The excitement waxes fast 
and furious, the hubbub becomes deafening, every man and boy 
shouts his hardest. They stamp with their bare feet and frantically 
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thump the deck with anything they can lay their hands on. I saw 
one enthusiastic youth vigorously bumping the ship’s chulah, a half- 
baked earthenware pan, fully three inches thick and weighing about 
forty pounds, used as a fireplace to cook their food when afloat. By 
this inward movement the three boats on each flank approach the 
entrance of the kheddah in opposite directions; those on one side 
stop ; the others, still keeping abreast, continue to wheel round and 
enter it. 

When they have completely blocked the opening between the 
horns the infernal din suddenly ceases, giving rise to a sense of calm 


DIAGRAM II. 


Diagrammatic represe tation of position of boats in three successive periods, while driving 
the fish towards the kheddah. 

(1) They are (shown in outline) moving across the enclosure, the three on either flank a 
little in advance. 

(2) (Shown as shaded diagonally.) They are closing round the kheddah; the three flanking - 
boats have turned inwards on either side. 

(3) (Shown in dead black.) The three boats on the right of the line are entering the 
kheddah, these on the left have stopped in the passage between it and the circular netting, the 
rest have gathered round the outside so as to get within spearing distance. 

Nore.—The circular enclosure in these diagrams is drawn many times smaller than it would 
be in proportion to the size of the kheddah and boats. 


peacefulness, like that which follows the sound of the one o’clock 
hooter in a boiler-makers’ yard, the crews abandon the sticks and 
poles with which they have been belabouring the boat’s timbers, some 
of them jump into the water, and so dense is the crowd of terrified 
fish in that small space that they are easily caught in the hand. I 
have frequently seen a man rise to the surface, his long shiny black 
hair looking like an unclipped poodle, firmly clutching in each dusky 
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fist a fairly large fish, which he promptly throws into the nearest 
boat before diving again. Their chief office, however, is to guard the 
entrance beneath the boats, so preventing the fish from doubling 
back, and drive them into the helices on either side. In the mean- 
time all the remaining boats take up positions round the kheddah, 
close to the netting, so that they can reach over the top of it and 
spear any fish in sight. Their spears are made of quarter-inch 
section iron bars, such as are used for making horse-shoe nails; a 
length of about 18in. is sharply pointed and heavily barbed; it is 
fixed into a slender bamboo shaft, leaving about a foot of the metal 
visible; but the natives wield them with such force and precision 
that it is quite common to see an im- 
paled fish with several inches of the 
wooden shaft protruding from the exit 
wound. 

Now the extreme ingenuity in the 
construction of the kheddah forces 
itself upon one. The fish, driven into 
the narrow mouth between the two 
horns, finding their passage barred by 
the net under water, try to escape by 
jumping, with the result that they are 
pulled up short by that above the 
surface, and slip down into the loose 
fold of pocket running all round the 
inside, where they can be picked up 
at leisure ; others follow the netting 
round until they find themselves in 

DIAGRAM III the blind end of one of the helices, 
trying ta tie keddch by ume. When in desperation they in their turn 
surlace, and falling back into thepocket, try the leaping tactics. As a matter 

of fact it is at the inner curves 
of the two horns that most of the fish are gathered. 

Of the species thus caught, by far the majority are of the Carp 
tribe ; the Dambhroa (Labeo Rohita), quite a palatable fish, figures 
most conspicuously amongst them. Thereare also some others of 
the same genus having a very pronounced dorsal arch, closely resem. 
bling in form the Carp of Western waters (Cyprinus Carpio), the 
most characteristic being the Dahi (L. Calbasu), a very dark-coloured 
variety. The Siriho (L. Gonius) and the Morak (Cirrhina Mrigala) 
are frequently met with too. 

In addition many of the Siluridae are taken, but not in such 
large numbers, as they do not jump when frightened, and they keep 
too near the bottom to be speared, 
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Amongst Europeans they are usually described by the generic 
term of Cat-fish, the Poki (Wallago Attu) being the most common 
representative of their kind. This fish abounds in every dhand and 
pool throughout the Dependency, and may be seen for sale in any 
market in Sind during the cold weather. It has a broad flat head, 
with a huge cavernous mouth, containing several rows of extremely 
sharp needle-like teeth ; hence it is often confused with what is known 
as the fresh-water shark (Bagarius Yarrellii). The body rapidly 
becomes narrow from the shoulders, so much so that in the region of 
the dorsal fin it is larger in its vertical than in its lateral dimension. 
Although an omnivorous feeder, and a terror to all the fry in its 
vicinity, it is quite good eating, and often obtains a length of 4 ft. or 
5 ft.; in such specimens the mouth would be 8 or Io in. across. 
Another of similar appearance but much smaller is the Lohari or 
Blacksmith (Saccobranchus fossilis). Two or three more of the same 
family, notably the Khago (Rita Buchanant) and the Zingari (Macrones 
Aor), are often found entangled in the netting. I saw one of the 
former caught in a most ignominious fashion by a mere boy on the 
Indus ; apparently it had got stranded on a mud bank where there 
was only half an inch or so of water, and could not get away. The 
sharp eyes of the boatman soon spotted it, and the youth quickly 
waded out and picked it up in his fingers as he would an oyster. It 
was about 2 ft. long, and presented a singularly forbidding aspect. 
Of a dirty brown colour like the surrounding mud, protruding eyes 
and sharp nose, from which several long tentacles arise, it is hardly 
surprising that the Israelites of old looked upon such creatures as 
unclean and an abomination. All this group are skin fish, devoid of 
scales and undoubtedly very foul feeders. Such trifling consider- 
ations, however, do not have any weight with the Sindhis, who 
consume them with great gusto. 

The Murrels contribute a particularly ill-favoured specimen 
called by the natives Jarko (Ophiocephalus striatus). Its tribe 
derive their name from the fancied resemblance of the head to that 
of a serpent; when seen in profile it is very similar to a reptile as 
regards the nose and mouth, but I understand that the likeness is 
drawn, not so much on account of its shape, as that it is covered 
with very large scales, arranged somewhat in the same manner as 
those on a snake. For this reason, although really an excellent fish 
for the table, it is rejected as food in many parts of India except by 
the very lowest castes. 

In a well-engineered drive the catch would number between 
four and five hundred, which at first sight appears to be a very fair 
return for the labour involved; but it must be remembered that 
fifteen or twenty boats are engaged in the enterprise, each having a 
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crew of at least three, and more often four or five, all of whom par- 
ticipate in the profits; the work entailed in making the necessary 
preparations is considerable; and—with the exception of Pullah 
(Clupea Ilisha), commonly known to Europeans as Hilsa, which is 
a herring of migratory habits, and seldom leaves the main stream 
where it comes to spawn in the monsoon months, though it some- 
times finds its way into the dhands apparently by accident—fresh- 
water fish does not command a very high price; quite a large Carp 
weighing two seers (four pounds) is sold for two annas and a half, a 
little more than a halfpenny a pound, so that to our ideas it is not a 
very remunerative occupation. 

The procedure, however, sets at rest any question as to whether 
fish are capable of hearing or not, and also how they are affected by 
sounds caused by the violent contact of solid substances in direct 
contiguity with the water in which they are living—completely justi- 
fying Sir Herbert Maxwell’s strictures on persons who are in the 
habit of thoughtlessly making such noises in the vicinity of the pools 
they propose to fish. 
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En Route. A Descriptive Automobile Tour through Nine 
Countries and over Nineteen Great Passes of Europe. By 
Roy Trevor. Illustrated. London: Edward Stanford. 1908. 


THE title describes the nature of Mr. Roy Trevor’s book. He is 
the proprietor of a 70 h.p. Mercédés, and was anxious to make an 
expedition in her, accompanied by his sister Dorothy, the wife of a 
friend whom he calls ‘‘ Ken,” together with Ken's sister, to whom 
he was engaged. There was a difficulty. Ken had a yacht of which 
he was very fond, and he loathed motors, applying all sorts of 
opprobrious names to them and their drivers. The persuasion of the 
leader, however, proved irresistible. Reluctantly he yielded, and 
consented to the tour. It may at once be said that he soon became 
an enthusiastic convert. Before they had gone very far this was 
his verdict: “I used to think I knew Europe, but I’m beginning 
to find that I only know fragments of it—only the towns and 
places we stayed at, and, maybe, a few miles of their surroundings. 
The journeys from one centre to another were exactly similar: 
ever the same stuffy train rushing across unnoticed country ’—this 
is perhaps a little too strong ?—‘‘ and it was for the journey’s end 
and the warm bath that one longed. Now it’s for the journey 
itself. Horses are too slow for long journeys. No; there’s only 
one way to enjoy travelling, and that’s by automobile! ” 

The first tour was in Central Europe, through France and the 
Alps, over the Great St. Gotthard, the Simplon, and the Matterhorn, 
to the Tirol, and the Dolomites; and the author gives in detail the 
story of their journeys. He warns the motorist of various things 
which it is desirable he should know. Reaching the gate of Switzer- 
land he had ready the 600 francs which he had always previously 
paid for a car on entering that country, but was told that the customs 
duty had been raised 50 per cent. Beyond the 600 francs he had 
only English notes and gold; and it is surprising to be told that 
even the gold was rejected. One had an idea that the English 
sovereign was readily accepted everywhere, but the douanier “‘ scruti- 
nised the pieces, let them ring on his desk, and, with a shake of his 
head, returned them.” Presently, however, he sought advice from a 
man whom Mr. Trevor supposes was a bank manager, and ultimately 
consented to take the sovereigns at an exchange of 22 francs each. 

There are roads and roads, and after at times skimming 
smoothly at speed along perfectly kept broad highways, the travellers 
came to vastly different surfaces. Thus, with the Engadine behind 
and Austria in front, they reached a most perilous descent, of the 
forty or fifty corners of which not more than eight were large 
enough to allow of turning without manceuvring backwards and 
forwards. ‘‘ There was but one method of rounding the turns. As 
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we neared the corner where the road seemed to end I released the 
clutches (we were running against the compression) and slid down 
on the brakes; screwing the front wheels to their greatest lock, the 
car headed straight for the edge of the road. I stopped her within 
a few inches of the precipice. From our seats we looked down a 
sheer drop of 2,000 feet. Out leapt Dennis (the chauffeur) and placed 
a block of wood under one of the back wheels. Gently I released 
the brakes till I felt Mercédés was resting against the scotch. 
Slipping in the reverse, I nodded to Dennis, who grasped the 
spokes and helped me to swing round the front wheels. Opening 
the throttle I let in the clutch, and Mercédés glided backwards till 
the wheels touched the rock of the opposite bank; we were now 
facing the descending road, and we crawled down to the next turn, 
where we went through asimilar performance.” This, indeed, must 
have been rather a nerve-shaking business. 

At an hotel near Lago di Ledro the party had tea in the cool 
shade of a vine-covered arbour. ‘‘ Honey, cfeam, milk, jams, home- 
baked bread and scones, peaches, plums, apricots, pomegranates, 
oranges, black and white grapes fresh plucked and in abundance. I 
called for the bill,’ Mr. Trevor writes, ‘‘and I could hardly keep a 
solemn face as I read its many items. With exactness worthy of 
a better object each detail, down to the hot water for the tea, was 
carefully recorded. Totalled, it reached the remarkable sum of 
75 heller, about 73d.” Later on the party stayed at the Hotel de 
Paris, Monte Carlo, where, as some of us know, bills are not made 
out quite on these lines. 

In many of the cantons of Switzerland, the author says, the 
advent of an automobile is looked upon as a direct misfortune to 
humanity, and the authorities close the roads to every form of self- 
propelled vehicle. The party fancied that the road crossing the 
Klaussen Pass was interdicted, but resolved to chance it. For a 
time nothing happened, but when they had gone some way they 
saw ahead of them two men hurriedly dragging branches of trees 
and pulling carts across the road, one of the two wearing the hat of 
the Swiss gendarme. He informed them that they had broken the 
law and must pay 50 francs, which they did; but the trouble was 
not yet over. At Altdorf they were again stopped, someone having 
telegraphed on announcing their arrival, and Mr. Trevor was press- 
ingly invited to descend and follow the police to the Bureau, where 
the heinousness of their crime was forcibly represented to them. 
They were fined 200 francs, which would have been 600 but that 
they pleaded that there was no notice board, or at least only the 
remains of one with an illegible inscription ; but the 50 francs paid 
previously was deducted. 
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The Central European journey having been such a success, 
another to Southern Europe was projected and carried out. It is 
rather amusing to read Mr. Trevor’s naive remark that the ladies 
had some shopping to do in Paris, by the way. Were there ever 
ladies in Paris who had not shopping to do? We have never seen 
or heard of them. However, the party left Paris for Lyons, Avignon, 
on to Cannes, Nice, Monaco, San Remo, and so to Rome, Venice, 
Como, Milan, back along the Riviera and to Spain, where they 
stopped at Burgos, Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, and numerous other 
towns and cities. It should be said that many photographs illus- 
trate the book, most of them very good ones; indeed, we have not 
seen a better realisation of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, the climbing 
of which, as is truly remarked, ‘‘has a most peculiar effect and is 
rather puzzling at first. After struggling up some twenty steps one 
finds that one is almost running up the next twenty; for although 
one is climbing upstairs, yet in reality it is almost level. The 
same descending; at one moment you nearly pitch on your head, 
the next you find it hard work to walk downstairs uphill. On many 
people the result is something after the nature of sea sickness.” 
As the reader is perhaps aware, the Tower is 14 ft. out of the 
perpendicular. 

Some of the Spanish roads are awful. One which is not to be 
forgotten was encountered in the run to Albacete. ‘‘ For some dis- 
tance the whole land was red, iron probably, and the dust that rose 
up in suffocating clouds was exactly like cayenne and with almost 
as fierce properties.” Occasionally the track was sand; the wheels 
sank down as far as they could go, and the travellers felt the earth 
scraping the bottom of the car. Spanish horses strongly disapprove 
of motors, but the men ride admirably. Not one whom they met 
turned back or shirked. The animals bucked and reared, but 
their masters forced them past. The extreme dignity and some- 
thing more than politeness of the Spaniards are emphasised, and 
their honesty is extreme. ‘‘1 verily believe they would have starved 
rather than touch an object that was ours,’”’ Mr. Trevor says. 

A third tour followed, this time through Northern Europe. The 
party started indeed at John o’ Groats, to Inverness, Edinburgh, 
London, Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris, Verdun, Coblenz, Hanover, 
Copenhagen, Nuremberg, Munich, through a part of Austria to Italy 
—not quite ‘‘ Northern Europe” ?—through part of Switzerland to 
France, and home again. A few pages are added containing hints to 
intending travellers as to the maps, &c., which they would do well to 
take, customs duties, tyres, and so forth, the result of the author’s 
delightful experience. 
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We can imagine nothing of the sort more useful to the motorist than the maps of 
England and Wales just issued by Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston. They are 
twenty-five in number on the scale of three miles to an inch, and are contained in a 
leather case which fastens with lock and key. The reputation of the firm is too well 
known to need comment, but they have rarely produced anything so useful and 
convenient. 

* * * * 


The proprietor of the West London Shooting School has shown us testimonials 
from persons, and indeed personages, of distinction, whose names, did he feel at 
liberty to publish them, would speak convincingly on behalf of the value of the 
establishment at Perivale, Ealing, within a few minutes’ journey from London by 
train. “Could not well be improved,” is the dictum of one of these on the place 
generally and the methods adopted there. Another speaks with unmistakable 
satisfaction of the great improvement he has made in his shooting. The “ School” 
is 143 acres in extent, and essentially up-to-date in every particular. One of the 
towers from which “ pheasants” are thrown is forty yards high, and one rarely 
tries for a “taller” bird than that. 


* * * * * 


For convenience of transport and effective service when the scene of action is 
reached the Accordian Folding Boat is not to be beaten. This those who may be 
looking for such a craft may see for themselves, as the Accordian Folding Canvas 
Boat Company, The Farm, Revelstoke Road, Wimbledon Park, have every facility 
for exhibiting their invention on the Wimbledon Park Golf Club Lake. The boat 
folds up into a canvas case and can easily be carried by one bearer. For wild-fowl 
shooting this is an ideal contrivance. 

* x * 

“Play with the ball and out-drive your opponent.” To do the latter is the 
great desire of most golfers, who will be delighted to know the ball with which they 
can do it. The claim is put forward on behalf of the “G.M.D.,” the initials of 
“Goes Mighty Distance.” Messrs. C. H. Rodwell & Co., 37, Walbrook, E.C., 
produce the ball in question, and others, details of which are contained in their 
price list. 

* * * % * 

The only tyre exhibit at the White City is the well-known Kempshall Tyre, 
shown by the Eleazer Kempshall Golf Syndicate. One of these to be seen there has 
been in use for 4,300 miles, and is apparently good for hundreds more ; another of 
the steel-studded type has been running on the driving-wheels of the same car, and 
is practically as good as ever after 2,700 miles. These are facts which speak for 
themselves. 


The late manager of the Daimler Motor Company, Mr. J. Sidney Crutchley, 
has set up as a Consulting Automobile Engineer, at 2, Carlton Chambers, 12 Regent 
Street, and is prepared to give advice on all matters connected with motoring. The 
position he has held is the best guarantee of his thorough competence. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 


THE JULY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. W. F. Wagner, New Malden, 
Surrey; Mr. A. F. Ouchterlony, Arbroath, N.B.; Mr. W. J. Abrey, 
Tonbridge; Mr. M. B. Savill, Heathy Farm, Three [ridges; 
Dr. E. R. Le Fleming, Wimborne, Dorset; Miss A. Onslow, 
Ingleby, Bournemouth; Mr. L. E. H. Maund, Cadet Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth; Mr. J. Cooper, Eastern District Sporting 
Club, Benoni, Transvaal; Mr. A. Carton de Mart, 4th Dragoon 
Guards, Middelburg, Cape Colony; and Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


HENLEY REGATTA—THE COURSE AFTER A RACE 
Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Courtfield, Boyn Hill, Maidenhead 
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MARATHON RACE—DORANDO (LEADING) WAS THE FIRST MAN THROUGH WINDSOR 
CASTLE GATES 


Photograph by Mr. W. F, Wagner, New Malden, Surrey 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


LEAP FROG 


Photograph by Mr. A. T. Ouchterlony, Arbroath, 


WELL OVER A FIVE-BARRE ) GATE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abvey, Tonbridge 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


HOUNDS HUNTING IN DIFFICULT WATER 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


A POLE JUMP AT THE STADIUM BY SILVERSTRAND, SWEDEN 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Heathy Farm, Three Bridges 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE RACE FOR THE NEW STAKES, ASCOT, 19¢c8 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s Co. 


MARATHON RACE—HAYES (U.s.A.) THIRD AT WEMBLEY PARK, ABOUT TWO OR 
THREE MINUTES BEHIND DORANDO 


Photograph by My. G. E. Mitchinson, Aldenham Road, Watford 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL SPORTS—THE HALF-MILE 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Heathy Farm, Three Bridges 


PONIES BEING LED TO THE POLO GROUND BEHIND A MOTOR 


Photograph by Mrs. Herbert Elworthy, Craigmore, Timaru, New Zealand 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


HENLEY REGATTA, I908—LADIES’ CHALLENGE CUP—JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
(WINNERS), ROWING IN 


Photograph by Mr. W. F. Wagner, New Malden, Surrey 


MOTOR GYMKHANA—TILTING AT THE RING 


Photograph by Dr. E. R. Le Fleming, Wimborne, Dorset 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


EXHIBITION OF FIRE-JUMPING BY BATTALION C OF ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY AT BOSCOMBE 
Photograph by Miss A. Onslow, Ingleby, Bournemouth 


CADETS DIVING IN THE DART—‘‘ BRITANNIA’’ IN THE BACKGROUND 
Photograph by Mr. L. E. H. Maund, Cadet Royal Naval College, Dartmouth 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE STAKES, ASCOT, 1908 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


GOLF AT NORTH BERWICK—DRIVING FOR THE I8TH HOLE 
Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Tower of London 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


SCHOOLING A JUMPER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Boy runs alongside up on to a boulder and over wall 4ft. gin. with horse 


Photograph by Mr. J. Cooper, Eastern District Sporting Club, Benoni, Transvaal 


A GOOD FINISH—CUTTERS’ RACE, CHANNEL FLEET REGATTA, ESBJERG, DENMARK 


The ships in the offing are H.M.S. King Edwaid VII., Flagship of Lord Charles Beresford, 
and H.M.S. New Zealand 


Photograph by Rev. W. Neville Martin, Chaplain H.M.S. “* Hampshire,” Esbjerg, Denmark 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


HEADS AND POSTS 
The head has been cut, and can be seen falling 


Photograph by Mr. A. Carton de Mart, 4th Dragoon Guards, Middelburg, Cape Colony 


MARATHON RACE—NEAR RUISLIP, THIRTEEN MILES FROM STADIUM 
No. 19, Dorando Pietri (Italy), finished first, but was disqualified 


Photograph by Mr. T. W. Bartlett, Craven Avenue, Ealing 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


JABEZ WOLFE ATTEMPTING TO SWIM THE CHANNEL IN A SMOOTH SEA 
He was accompanied at frequent intervals by W. Kellingley, of Brighton 


Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London 
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Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest 


THE FACT 


That The VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire genzrally. 
No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time Trouble, and Temper. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 


‘‘What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 
for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 
and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 


A Writer in the “ Lady’s Pictorial” says :— 
“It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” 
**Myra’s Journal” says :— 
**A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, altnough so efficacious, which 
cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them.” 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 
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THE VACUUM CLEANALL MACHINE SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET, LONDON, W. 
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HAND-MADE 
REAL 
DONEGAL 
TWEED. 


Coat and Skirt, 
=, trimmed Leather, 
89/6 
Semi-Sac, 
untrimmed, 65/6 
Coats from 47/6 


Unequalled for Walking, 
Fishing, Golfing, Driving, 
Motoring, and Country 
Wear generally. 


TROUBETZKOY || 


No Waste of Carbide. Constant Pressure System Ltd. 


| sote Agents: UNION MOTOR CAR CO., 
Telegrams: “UMOTCA.” 21, DENBIGH ST., MALVERN 
Telephone: 5720 Westminster. Belgrave Road, 8.W. 


TOPPING & SPINDLER, 


TURF COMMISSION AGENTS, 
FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


The Oldest Established and Most Extensive Firm of Turf Commission Agents in the World. 
sT. LEGER, CESAREW ITCH, and CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Double and Treble Events. No Commission or Deduction whatever. 

Our ‘“ YEAR Book anp REapy containing Rules, Codes, etc., also CONTINENTAL SPORTSMAN,’ 

FREE on recéipt of Post. Card containing applicant’s address. 


All Letters to be Addressed—TOPPING & SPINDLER, 
PostacE 23d.; Post Carns 1d. Flushing, Holland. 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGLAND'S 


=> As supplied to all 


THEREFORE THE 


LEATHER TRADES 
tent 


BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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